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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1896. 


Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Drama. 





PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
QYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
R marie-street, 


, Piccadilly, W. 
professor eryyanus P. Pe a ge ete D.8e. F.R.8., will, on TUES- 
pt NEXT, Dece mber at 3 o'clock, begin a Course of SIX 
adapted to - Suvenile Auditory) on ight. Visible 
wl Unie (experimentally illustrated). Su ion (for Non- 
yemders) to this Course, One Guinea (Children under Sixteen, Half-a- 
guines); to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


yd SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 





LOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, near National Gallery —WINTER 
IHIBITIONS of SKETCHES, STUD 28, and PICTURES NOW 
OPEN, poet 5.—Admission 1s. 
SAML. J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 





geet WANTED by TWO experi- 
esced SHORTHAND WRITERS and ALE Excellent 
perences.—Address E., 708, Romford-road, Manor 


PormaNey tm COUNTY SCHOOL.—There is a 
ree labar applic, aang Ses at npc 
ould aoe coat to Heap Masrmx not later than December 31 1. = z 





R. ANDERSON & CO., Abvertieing ! Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible prices. We terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 








C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e tee of Newspaper Properties, undertake Me say oagg for 
Probate or Purchase, I Tavestigntions. and Andit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Torme ¢ a pplication. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ISS DREWRY’S CLASS for the CRITICAL 
STUDY of GREAT WORKS = BiG IaH LITEKATURE will 
RESUME its Meetings in JANUARY, 1897. MISS DREWRY will =e 
SIX READINGS in ENGLISH LITERATURE during the coming 
Term. Particulars on application. 
143, King Henry’s-road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
sax TANT MESA TORS MN ae EATS, it 
free) from the Recisrrar. 2 - <meta 





amet tala GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


HEAD MISTRESS WANTED. 
ualifications :— 
Iwencertificate of proficiency’ ag ne Institution for the Training 
atari mie af engastiy fram: Gao enntiining body of any Unt 
Certificate of ca; y from the ni of any Uni- 
Lh within the United Kingd dom. ~ “ y 
d on written application to me on 


before January 31. 
¢ B. W. SMURTHWAITE, Clerk to Governors. 
4, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


ee ees mest COLLEGE for 

The Council are about to Er TWO LECTURERS. (1) SENIOR 

en Bye lence some 20. a FE oct (2) JUNIOR LECTURER. 
d 901. a year. must have 


urers mi 
walent Certificate of come > University) Heead one of 
peent knowledge of some branch of Natural Science. They must enter 
a their duties in SEPTEMBER, 1897. “Application should be made by 
ad a 1897, to the Principat, m whom the particulars 
an be obtain: 


ANTED, a PARTNER, with a capital of not 
less than 10,000/.. to acquire an interest in an old-established 
EXPORTERS, to take an 











tm of high ego as PUBLISHERS and 
utive part in the business. 
Apply (Principals only) to Messrs. Hancock & MARRaBLe, 
8, New Inn, W.C. 


E LUXE” TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

25, Almeric-road, 8.W.—Authors’ MSS. copied neatly, rere 
wa securately. 10d. a taken for q y or sure y 
Amounts. French copied. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
sp Be Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 


a trained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
and Typists. S staff of French and German 











taco 
and Commercial Translations into and from all T Lang Ss. 
—Dutch Translations, French, German, and Medi Type- 


INDEXING._SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
tafotIndexers. Speciality—Medical In » hag 


PE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 
makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
ad aay Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. ‘Terms, 
cop! 10d. per 1,000 hag —N. 
ieee, National PR) ye phoce O0be. ‘Co., 74, Chan 
1884. 6690. Telegram: 


iatoe” 





S 
i ‘* Glossator, 








9, Hant-srrzer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 


ME t, Cov 
Tren: 


USINESS as a PUBLISE on his own account, and 
Wil be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
(sider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
" os ae Pair ginal The 
eo] 
Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty a. praceionl 
aprience in all kinds of rane and Rook Producing. Consultation 
fe—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
iA. M. Buncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster- 








AUTHORS should write for Prospectus of the 
LITERARY AGENCY, which offers rs special facilities for Pablish- 
‘ig the Works of New Authors. Conducted r. A. R. Leas, late 
net ,ot Tower Publishing Co., St. Paul’s Caantors, 19, Ludgate- 
Ml, EC. 





AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to 
‘ual Branches of L for with a view to Publish: 
‘gin Volume Form. Every facility for beinging Works before the 
the Libraries, — the Reading Public. justrated Catalogue 
Wet free on application 


L all STUDENTS and ADMIRERS of 
DICKENS’S WORKS kindly send their Names and 
pitesses Sa Manacer, The Roxburghe 15, Victoria-street, 














ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held in JANUARY, 1897, TO FILL UP not less 

than FOUR QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS.—For details apply to Tue 
Heap Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and eg rere Gra- 
duates) nike Advice and Assistance, without chai to Parents and 
e ion of Schools (for Boys or G' ae and ‘Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A o! 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OYAL I 
Cooper's Hill, 

















N ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
ines.—The Course of Study is arranged to tan 
, India, go the Colonies. About 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 





A NEW SERIES OF 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
SUITABLE FOR WALL DECORATION, 
OF IMPORTANT PICTURES IN THE 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Price 12s. each. 
A. DEL SARTO. 
MORONI. 
FRANCIA, 


BOTTICELLI. 
FILIPPINO, 
PERUGINO. 


CRESWICK. 
ROSSETTI. 

F. WALKER. 
CECIL LAWSON, 
W. J. MULLER, 


GAINSBOROUGH. 
ROMNEY. 
TURNER, 
CONSTABLE, 
LANDSEER, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Bo, Sen or ‘Employment in a 





The 8 of 
State will offer them for Competition promber RR .T as Assistant 
bony Fore ng torte ore Babe i = wie a ment, and beapeenall cpr 
as Assistant Superintendents in Tia ent.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Szcrerary, at the 











Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


E L LI § & = © VY, 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Engravings. 

NEW CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS (No. 84), post free, Sixpence. 


NEW CATALOGUE of RARE PORTRAITS and 
PRINTS (No. 4), including a la COLLECTION of 
MUSICAL PORTRAITS, post free, Threepence. 
NEW CATALOGUE of RARE BOOKS on MUSIC 
(No. 2) in preparation. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 








Now ready, 


ATALOGUB of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
rices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. Ill. HI 
ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square, naan w. 


TORY Te 





NEW CATALOGUE (No. 19) now ready. Choice 
Engravings, Drawings, and Books—Constable’s English Land- 
scape—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Drawings by Turner, Prout, Hunt, 
Ona: &c.—Works by Professor Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. 
Wann, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





BoKS at 25 per cent. (8d. in the 1s.) DISCOUNT. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall, honed the above Discount on all 
the New Christmas and New Year Gift- 8, 
“ With the wo of Books published at net prices.”’ 
e stock to select from 
Former Season’s Books, suitable for Village Libraries, at from 
50 per cent. Discount. 


HEAP BOOKS,—-THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published _ of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Fearon eee and Annual Volumes. Orders 
a executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and 
inders gratis and postage free.—Giissrat & Fiztp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


RoE: -PLATES DESIGNED ond ENGRAVED 








[THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY SERIES, 
NOW READY, 
In PERMANENT CARBON PRINT, FIFTY REPRODUCTIONS 
from PICTURES in the BRITISH SCHOOL. 
Price Six Shillings each. 


J. M. W. TURNER. 
CONSTABLE. LANDSEER, 
GAINSBOROUGH. REYNOLDS, 
LAWRENCE. ROMNEY. 

HOGARTH. 


THREE HUNDRED SUBJECTS from the FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
already issued in several sizes. 


An extensive COLLECTION from CELEBRATED WORKS of the 
OLD MASTERS in the principal CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


NINE THOUSAND REPRODUCTIONS from PAINTINGS by the 
LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


tT. AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS ord pane 
LEADEN ee oy , 50, Leadenhall 
Contains hairless paper, over owhich the Lager a with pane 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or pi 


INVALIDS.—A LIST ‘of “MEDICAL MEN 

in all willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 

parti and terms, sent gratis. The list includes ‘Private 

ie ae , &c.; Schools also ee —Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
caster-place, Strand, W. 


O ANTHROPOLOGICAL poCCIBTIEs, 


Museum Directors, Hector &e. — SALE, DEATH 
MASK or PRESERVED HEAD “ae a Sano, tRouador} INDIAN. 
—Offers invited by Davin Heap, 24, North-road, Birkenhead. 


T° PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS,.—First-Class 


BUILDING SITE, in centre of City Publishing and Newspaper 














Trade. Position and = mmeseenoneaen —Mr. Samvet KnicuHr, 
175-6, Temple Chambers, Tudor-street, E.C. 





in Best Style on Wood come 
lication, One Shilling each Set, mn “medern Heraie: 
MORING, 52, Hig 


2 edieval; (3) Non- Heraldic. — THOMAS 
olborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 





PUBNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 


Bn leasant po poo in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
walk from the town and common. Suitable 
\dge Wells. 


for winaee moana —Write R. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbri 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has 
been considerably increased, now contains 
upwards of 80,000 Booxs in Frencu, Ger- 
MAN, Spanisu, and Irartan for CrrcuLaTIon 
and Satz. 

A Complete List of the New Publications 
added to the Library is issued every month, 
and will be sent to any address postage free 
on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS 
for 1896, 1s. 6d. each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. ; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C., LONDON ; 
and BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








Sale by Anction, 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

A quantity of Telegraphic Apparatus (by order o 
master General)—Photographic and Scientific 
and Apparatus—and Miscellaneous Property. 

ME; J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, January 1, 1897, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 


ee view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
oO UT A RR ®Y. 
Monthly, price 6d. 


Te 
Contents for JANUARY. 


NOTES of the MONTH. Illustrated. 

RAMBLINGS of an ANTIQUARY. 
Bailey. Illustrated. 

FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH in 1795. By the Rev. William 
MacRitchie. 


the Post- 
nstruments 








re. Bere ee 


I. Hardwick Hall. By George 


QUARTERLY NOTES _ ROMAN BRITAIN. XX. By F. 8. 


Haverfield, M A. F.S.A. 
The FIVE-STORIED CLIFF HOUSES of POMPEI. 
FitzGerald Marriott. Illustrated. 
PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


yy =. 2. 


REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS:—‘Welsh Folk-lore’; 
‘Old English Customs Extant at the Present Time’; ‘Choir Stalls 
and their Carvings.’ 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 
NOTES and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 
THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities '"—Green Pedigrees—Bibliography 
of Christmas — Christmas — Yule in York — Morris Dance—City 





Theatres — Nathanael — Duke of York’s Theatre—‘“ Resplend ”— 
Cassiter Street—Epitaph—Tom a Bedlam. 

QUERIES :—Christmas Day—Landguard Fort—Loss of the Grosvenor 
—Hayne: Haynes—Nichol—Duke of Gloucester—English Liturgy— 
Greek Flags—‘ Base Indian "—Proverb—‘‘ Picksome ”—Gore Family 
—I. Pelham—Molly Lepel—W. Slade—C. Hesse—Rachel de la Pole 
—Longevity—Lady A. Carpenter—O’Brian and Ricketson—Song— 
Judge Guest. 

REPLIES :—Politician—“ Rarely ’’—“ Talos””—“ Darling of Mankind”’ 
—Monumental Stones—Rev. Dr. Pettingal—Dr. Radcliffe—Inder- 
lands—Maypole—Haberdasher—Pentonville—H. Justice—Comb in 
Church Ceremonies—: Prince Dorus ’—‘‘ Eats no fish ’—J. Mytton— 
Shelta—Waterloo Dinner—* Bee’s Knee ’’—Bubb Dodington—Por- 
trait—“ Takeley Street "—Eastbury House—Tobacco—Misquotations 
—Old Arminghall—St. Felix—Coronation Mugs—Armigill Wade— 
Dulany Family—Louis Philippe—Royal ee of Reading 
—Dryden’s House—Assi, Bedd Emlyn—Mrs. Mills—Colonist— 
“ Born days ”—Jeake’s ‘ Charters of Cinque Ports ’—“‘ Spite.” 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Wroth's ‘London Pleasure Gardens ’—Henley’s 
‘ Byron’s Works —Wedmore’s ‘Fine Prints ’—Blades’s ‘Enemies of 
Books ’"—Matthew’s ‘ Literature of Music.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C, Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 
The GIRLHOOD of MARIA JOSEPHA HOLROYD (LApy 


STANLEY of ALDERLEY). Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. Edited by 1.4, 
ADEANE, With 6 Portraits. 8vo. 18s. ¥ 
‘* Since the publication of ‘The Verney Letters’ no more delightful book of English memoirs has appeared than “The 
Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.’......Let those who love the gossip of the age of hoops and der, misery ang 
splendour, brilliant assemblies and vile roads, make baste to get this most engaging of books of its kind. We warrant that 
a treat is in store for them.”—Daitly Telegraph. 


The INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. Examined with Refg. 


ence to the Physical, Ethnographic, and Historical Conditions of the Provinces, “meng | on the Basis of the Revenue. 
Settlement Records and District Manuals. 3y B. H. BADEN-POWELL, C.1.E. Hon. M.A.Oxon. With Map. 8yo, lés, 


The BOOK of GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction, Critica) 


Analysis and Notes, by G. WOOSUNG WADR, M.A., Professor of Latin and Lecturer in Hebrew at St. David’; 
College, Lampeter. With 2 Maps. 8vo. 6s. 
‘For any of our readers who are anxious to study the analysis of Genesis from the ‘critical’ point of view, we have no 
hesitation in recommending Mr. Wade’s volume as the best text-book for a beginner.” —Guardian, 


CRAGS and CRATERS: Rambles in the Island of Réunion. By 


WILLIAM DUDLEY OLIVER, M.A. With 27 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INDUSTRIES and WEALTH of NATIONS. By Michael &, 


MULHALL, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member of the Committee of the British Association, Author of 
‘The Dictionary of Statistics.’ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. By 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**To read the book is to get away into the country as it was a good many years -. It is, moreover, to be refreshed by 
contact with a writer who knows the English tongue, and uses it beautifully.”—Black and White. 


The PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. By Clementina Black 


With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Miss Black may be congratulated on achieving a distinct success and furnishing a thoroughly enjoyable tale.” 
British Weekly, 





STANDARD WORKS. 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. 7/. 4s. 
CABINET EDITION. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s.each. (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charle- 


magne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 83 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES. Classified 


and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER M. ROGEI. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. Edited by George 


G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth; 2/. 12s. 6d. half-morocco. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of Recent 


Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baldistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. Being Notes Introductory to 


the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—January, 1897. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MR. 8S. LEVETT YEATS, 
In the JANUARY NUMBER the Serial Issue will commence of 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: a Romance, 
By S. LEVETT YEATS, Author of ‘ The Honour of Savelli.’ 
The HON. MRS. NORTON and her WRITINGS. By Miss | SPRINGBOKS and SPRINGBOK SHOOTING. By H.4 
I, A, TAYLOR. BRYDEN. 


The DAMEREL SPECTRES. By ALFRED COCHRANE. 
EOGEN, Ry Meee Hewncce. The “DONNA” in 1896, I. By Miss TRenox. II. State 
MISS BELINDA’S LOVE- LETTERS. 


ment by the EpITor, 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





By Miss ELLEN 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. By Henry Holiday. 


With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for ‘ The Creation,’ 20 Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text from Designs by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 





PART IV. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D. L.H.D. 
Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-Page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 


In Twenty Parts at 4s. net each, or in Four Volumes at 24s. net each. Also ready, PARTS I.-III. and VOLUME I. 
The serious and careful work of a very competent historian.” 


TIMES.—“ The most magnificent of modern lives of Napoleon 


(Supplied only in Sets.) 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JAN &E So 28 F 


With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


EN’ S E M M A. 


In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s.; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—* One of the few books to which Mr. Hugh Thomson’s name appears as illustrator this year is Jane Austen’s ‘Emma’ in Messrs. Macmillan’s series of Illustrated 


Standard Works ; for the rest he has left the field rather severely to his many imitators. But his hand has lost none of its cunning, and one has only to turn over the 


to see how great is the distance still between the master and his followers. 


es of this book 


r. Austin Dobson gives the edition the additional gain of an excellent historical introduction from his pen.” 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. 


By CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers :—“ In all the tales I think it most interesting and instructive—in the two first delightful, and extremely 


skilful also......Mr. Grant must have been a delightful man.” 





TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


MINIATURE EDITION. 


12 vols. in Box, 21s. 





CRANFORD SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


THE ALHAMBR 


A. By Washington Irving. 


With an Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Also a LIMITED EDITION on super-royal Hand-made Paper, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. (250 copies for America, and 250 for England.) 


ACADEM Y.—“ A book illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell is always a possession to be prized. Mr. Pennell is the ideal illustrator of a work descriptive of scenery: he supplies so 
unobtrusive yet alluring a pictorial commentary. His little sketches and notes of places, infinitely light and graceful, occur in the text so happily.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


By An Old Boy. 


With 80 Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The most acceptable gift-book that any British boy could wish for.” 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON in IRELAND: a Record of his 


Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896. Edited by J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW STARTS in LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 


Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D , late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
Super-royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, 


Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxford. With 
30 Plates and 87 Engravings in the Text. 


TIMES.—“ Within its limits the book is excellent, and to every student, not only of 
Greek art but of Greek ideas, it will be found valuable and suggestive.” 
VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 
8. F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 17s. net. 
Vol.II WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By F. W.Gamble, M.Sc., 
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The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Vols. III.— 
VII. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In our notice of the first and second volumes 
of Prof. Knight’s ‘ Wordsworth’ we said 
that the text, although not perfect, was 
better than that of 1882-6, but that the 
editing was defective. The text of the 
volumes now before us is more correct than 
that of the first two volumes. We observe, 
however, @ serious slip in ‘The Prelude,’ 
Book III. ll. 104-107. In the edition of 
1850 these lines and the four preceding 
stood thus, and are so printed by Prof. 
Knight :— 
—— now I felt 

What independent solaces were mine, 

To mitigate the injurious sway of place 

Or circumstance, how far soever changed 

Ia youth, or to be changed in manhood’s prime ; 

Or for the few who shall be called to look 

On the long shadows in our evening years, 

Ordained precursors to the night of death. 


This is obscure, and subsequently for “‘ man- 
hood’s prime” “after years” was substi- 
tuted, and the three following lines were 
struck out. 

The Professor’s editing, we are sorry to 
say, has not improved. The reader is con- 
stantly referred to ‘‘ MS.” as the authority for 
various readings, and he is not told what 
these MSS. are, consequently he has no 
means of judging their value. If Prof. 
Knight were editing a Greek or Latin 
classic he would supply an account of each 
MS. he used, and he ought to have done so 
in this case. 

Some of the notes are inaccurate; many 
of them are superfluous ; and, when expla- 
nation is needed, it is often absent. As an 
example of inaccuracy may be selected the 
note to ‘Farewell Lines’ addressed to Charles 
Lamb. The Professor gives 1826 as the 
date of the poem, and adds: “As Charles 
Lamb retired to Enfield in 1826, these lines 
cannot have been composed much later than 
that year.” Charles Lamb did not retire 
to Enfield till August, 1827, although he 
paid a visit to itin 1825 and 1826. Words- 
worth was in London in the summer of 
1828, and Lamb, in a letter to Cary dated 
June 10th, 1828, says: “I long to see 





Wordsworth once more before he goes 
hence, but it would be at the expence of 
health and comfort my infirmities cannot 
afford.” Not being able to go to town, he 
invites both Cary and Wordsworth to 
Enfield. The ‘Lines’ show that Words- 
worth went to Enfield. Again, Wordsworth 
in ‘Filial Piety’ says that “ fifty winters 
have been told” since the man died who 
raised the pile of turf. The Professor informs 
his readers that Thomas Scarisbrick died 
in 1799, and therefore Wordsworth ‘‘ was 
wrong as tothe fifty winters,” the poem having 
been composed in 1828 or 1829. The subject 
of the sonnet was identified by Mr. Bromley 
in the Atheneum of May 17th, 1890, and the 
date of death correctly stated as 1779. The 
Professor does not tell his readers to whom he 
is obliged for his information, misquotes a 
date, and bases on his misquotation a charge 
of lapse of memory. This habit of conceal- 
ing his obligations is one to which he is 
singularly prone. Another example of in- 
accurate dating is in the note to the ‘ Elegiac 
Stanzas suggested by a Picture of Peele 
Castle.’ ‘‘The four summer weeks,’ says 
Prof. Knight, ‘‘referred to in the first 
stanza were those spent at Piel during the 
year 1794.”” Immediately before he assigns, 
on the authority of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
these four weeks to ‘a college summer 
vacation,” that is to say, to 1788 or 1789. 
Once more: ‘‘ The ‘ Excursion,’ ”’ says the 
Professor, 
‘Swas written at intervals between 1795 and 
1814. The story of Margaret, in the first book, 
was begun at Racedown in 1795 and continued 
at Alfoxden in 1797-8. But only two short 
fragments of the poem—the former in book 
first and the latter in book fourth (as indicated 
in the Fenwick note)—were written before 
Wordsworth’s arrival at Grasmere.” 
What does the reader suppose to be the 
meaning of the last sentence, or rather what 
does he suppose the facts to be? The 
“poem” is ‘The Excursion,’ not the story 
of Margaret, and the two short fragments 
are the story and ll. 1207-1274 of Book IV. 
From numberless instances of superfluity 
take the following :— 
‘ Excursion,’ Book IV. ll. 71-76 :— 
But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists ;—immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms, 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies ; 
Whose kingdom is, where time and space are not. 
‘* With this whole passage compare the teaching 
of Kant’s three ‘ Kritiken.’—Ed.” 
Surely a very wide direction! 
‘Excursion,’ Book VII. ll. 757-758 :— 
From the coast 
Of France a boastful Tyrant hurled his threats, 
‘‘The Napoleonic threat of invasion.—Ed.” 
‘Ode’ (1814) :— 
And ye Pierian sisters sprung from Jove. 
‘‘'The nine Muses, called the Pierides from Pieria, 
near Olympus, where they were said to have 
= born, or first worshipped by the Thracians. 
=a Res 
‘Prelude,’ Book VI. 1. 6 :— 
Went back to Granta’s cloisters 
‘“*To Cambridge. The Anglo-Saxons called it 
Grantabridge,” &c., 
through twelve lines. 
‘ Excursion,’ Book IX. 1. 87:— 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency. 
‘* A phrase now familiarized to English ears by 
Mr. Arnold’s use of it.—Ed.” 





When the red-cross flag is mentioned a 
little bit of its history is imparted to us 
from the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and 
the reader is also instructed, as opportunity 
offers, that Empedocles was a philosopher of 
Agrigentum, Archimedes a geometrician of 
Syracuse, and Theocritus a pastoral poet 
of the same city. 

On the other hand, where notes are 
wanted they are too often absent. The reader 
is told that the Latin motto to the ‘Ode to 
Duty’ was prefixed in 1837, but he is not 
told who is the author. Mary Lamb’s joke, 
which might well have been spared, about 
‘a bootless bene,’’ in ‘ The Force of Prayer,’ 
is repeated, but we are left to ourselves to 
discover that ‘‘ bene” is an old English word 
for prayer. We are thankful to learn that 
the “‘ planetary five,” in the fourth book of 
‘The Excursion,’ were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, but the Professor 
would have done greater service if he had 
designated the antecedent to the relative 
pronoun ‘“‘who”’ in line 715 immediately 
following. An editor should not be a com- 
mentator, but, where the grammatical con- 
struction is so involved as to be almost 
beyond construing, or where a passage is 
unintelligible, he ought to assist his reader. 
or confess he cannot. Especially is this 
true of ‘The Prelude,’ which was not pub- 
lished until after Wordsworth’s death. We 
do not affirm that the following lines are 
quite unintelligible, but we do affirm that 
they are most obscure, and that the Professor 
would have been better employed in dis- 
entangling their meaning than in taking 
unnecessary pains to proclaim the fact that 
Archimedes was a Syracusan geometrician : 

A sovereign voice subsists within the soul, 

Arbiter undisturbed of right and wrong, 

Of life and death, in majesty severe 

Enjoining, as may best promote the aims 

Of truth and justice, either sacrifice, 

From whatsoever region of our cares 

Or our infirm affections Nature pleads, 

Earnest and blind, against the stern decree. 

‘The Prelude,’ Book X, ll. 188-190. 
On the same page occurs this note :— 

‘‘Harmodius and Aristogeiton of Athens 
murdered the tyrant Hipparchus 514 B.c., and 
delivered the city from the rule of the 
Pisistratide, much as Brutus rose against 
Ceesar.—Ed.” 

The italics are ours. 

There is also the passage in ‘The Pre- 
lude’ describing the babe at its mother’s 
breast, perhaps one of the most doubtful 
in the whole of the poems :— 

Is there a flower, to which he points with hand 

Too weak to gather it, already love 

Drawn from love’s purest earthly fount for him 

Hath beautified that flower; already shades 

Of pity cast from inward tenderness 

Do fall around him upon aught that bears 

Unsightly marks of violence or harm. 

‘The Prelude,’ Book II. 11, 245-251. 
The Professor has probably been able to 
interpret these lines after a fashion, but the 
number of his readers unable to do so is, we 
are sure, much larger than the number of 
those who require his little lessons on Greek 
and Roman history. 

The Professor’s chronology of ‘The Pre- 
lude’ is a most confused muddle, and might 
have been made much clearer in half the 
space allotted to it if he had simply printed 
in one column a table of the various books 
or portions of books, in a second the dates 
of composition, and in a third his authorities. 
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The chronology also, as elsewhere pointed 
out, is incorrect. 

The old impossible dates given in the ‘Life’ 
reappear in the quotations from Dorothy’s 
‘Journal.’ We still have Saturday, August 
22nd, 1800, and Friday, August 28th. Imme- 
diately below the following Saturday is said 
to be August 30th. The first Saturday and 
the Friday were the 23rd and 29th of August. 
Mistakes of this kind are not, perhaps, 
particularly important, but they are very 
numerous in the ‘Life’; and when the 
‘Journals’ are reprinted, it will be just as 
well to make the days of the month and of 
the week agree. The latter are much more 
likely to be right. 

These new volumes afford additional 
support to the opinion we have already 
expressed that a chronological arrange- 
ment of the poems for the purpose of 
“tracing the growth of Wordsworth’s 
genius” is objectionable. Prof. Knight 
finds it impossible to date many of them, 
and constantly has to correct the dates 
supplied by the Fenwick prefaces. But 
when no independent check can be applied 
the Fenwick date is taken. Worse still, ‘The 
Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion’ must be 
printed as a whole, and the composition of 
each of these poems extended over years 
which were the most critical in Words- 
worth’s growth. The chronological arrange- 
ment of all the poems, so far as “ growth” 
is concerned, is not so important as that of 
the first book of ‘The Excursion,’ containing 
‘The Ruined Cottage.’ 

The Professor is now approaching the 
‘ Life.’ A practice prevailed amongst scholars 
some centuries ago of circulating their manu- 
script amongst their friends before printing 
it. It is one which cannot be commended in 
every case, but the Professor and the public 
would probably be gainers if he could be 
induced to submit the forthcoming bio- 
graphy, letters, and other matter in MS. 
or — to one or two Wordsworth scholars, 
and especially to somebody who knows what 
are the duties and responsibilities of editing. 





Moltke’s Letters to his Wife and other Relatives. 
Translated by J. R. Mcllraith. With 
Introduction by Sidney Whitman. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

We are told in the introduction to this 

volume that among Germans ‘“‘a poetic in- 

terest has grown up around the figure of their 
famous field-marshal’s wife.” In England 
the book will be chiefly valued on account of 
the insight it affords into the real disposition 
of Moltke. Indeed, it will surprise many, 
for it shows that the eminent soldier was 
very different from what he was ordinarily 
conceived to be. He is supposed to have 
been dry and stern, reticent, almost devoid 
of human sympathies, and little better than 
a strategical machine. As a matter of fact, 
such an estimate is somewhat of a carica- 
ture. To the public and strangers Moltke 
was cold and silent; but to his family 
and friends he was affectionate, open, 
full of kindly forethought, and, though 
an austere taskmaster to himself, he 
was full of charity to others. No 


doubt the poverty of his life taught 
him to be parsimonious to the verge of 
meanness, yet he enjoyed the pleasures 
good dance, and was 


of life, liked a 





reasonably fond of the theatre and the 


opera. One of his chief characteristics 
was great admiration of the beauties of 
nature ; another, fondness for, and kindness 
to, children. A soldier to the core, he yet 
shrank from the horrible sights of the battle- 
field, and felt deeply for the families of 
those who were wounded or killed in war 
—at least of the German wounded, for he 
cannot be said to have displayed much 
humanity to the French. As he was a 
keen and minute observer, his opinion 
of the people, countries, and sights which 
in the course of his long life he saw is 
of interest and value. His wife was the 
daughter and his sister the wife of an 
Englishman, and he read many English 
books, including novels; nevertheless, his 
remarks on England show that he had no 
particular enthusiasm for our country. 

Of the British army he says but little in 
his letters to his wife, and that little is not 
too laudatory. At Portsmouth in May, 1856, 
there was an inspection by the Queen — 
Moltke being present—of two dismounted 
cavalry regiments just returned from the 
Crimea. 

‘*Some of them very fine men, but many 
recruits also, very little military deportment, 
jaded, mostly without collars, some without 
sabres.” 

On the 17th and 18th of June there were 
reviews at Aldershot of about 6,000 men, 
of whom one regiment of cavalry, one 
regiment of militia, and two regiments 
of infantry of the line were British, the 
remainder being Swiss and German. Moltke 
speaks of the manceuvres on the 17th as 
being ‘‘in every way splendid.” Of the 
review on the 18th he says :— 

‘*The manoeuvres were on the whole much 

better than those of yesterday, but there was 
room for improvement. Very well mounted 
were two batteries of six guns and one hundred 
and twenty horses.” 
He writes of the general in command as 
‘‘General Knowles,” instead of Knollys, 
and refers to Sir Charles Phipps as “ Col. 
Phepps” and to Lord de Ros as ‘“‘ Lord de 
Ross.” The proper names throughout are 
most incorrect. 

On the whole, Moltke was pleased 
with his visits to England, and ad- 
mired much that he saw in London, espe- 
cially the shops and the excellent order 
kept by the people themselves on the occa- 
sion of processions, &c. The great draw- 
back to London, he rightly thought, was 
the darkness of the atmosphere. The 
following extract gives his impression of 
London buildings :— 

‘“‘The handsomest buildings are in the 
fashionable West end, and consist of the rail- 
way stations and the ‘clubs.’ The Conservative, 
United Service, Reform, and other clubs are 
beyond all doubt more splendid than St. James’ 
Palace. They have immense frontages, granite 
columns, plate-glass windows, beautiful carpets, 
and grand suites of rooms. It is quite true 
that besides these there are also several 
mansions of the aristocracy built in similar 
style, as, for instance, those of Lords Elles- 
mere, Sutherland, Wellington, Grosvenor, etc. 
But, as a rule, the nobility and gentry live in 
the country. There they have their manors 
and lodges, while in London they only maintain 
temporary residences for the season. The 
Englishman cannot get accustomed to living 
with another family under the same roof. An 
Englishman's house is his castle, and two in- 





dependent garrisons in the same fortress ig an 
impossibility. In reality, of course, this ig al] 
pure imagination, for surely it makes little op 
no difference whether the door of my house 
opens into the street or into a common hall, 
I live at Berlin in a house where there are 
eight families, each of course inhabiting 4 
separate part. Only the inevitable piano prac. 
tices break through the barriers, and that is 
certainly not less the case here, where the 
walls are so thin, than with us in our more 
massively built houses. The only real dif. 
ference consists in this, that the ‘castles’ of 
the Englishmen are built up close to one 
another, while ours are above one another, and 
that in consequence thereof we have our rooms 
all on one floor while theirs occupy several 
floors. One can safely assert that by far the 
larger number of the houses in London haye 
frontages of only two or at most three windows 
in width. They live on the middle floor, take 
their meals on the ground floor, and sleep on 
the upper floor. As a consequence there is a 
total absence of reception rooms. Should an 
one wish to invite the Court to a ball, he has to 
get a large temporary room erected in the court- 
yard for dining purposes, another as a retiring 
room for the queen, while the refreshments are 
to be found served on the ground floor, that is, 
if one succeeds in getting down the narrow 
staircase. Everywhere there is crushing and 
difficulty of moving about. Again and again 
you may expect to find in London mansions, the 
frontages of which are in bad taste though of 
immense dimensions. The whole side of a 
square or of a street may be composed of one 
uniform set of buildings which are throughout 
in the same style and of the same colour.” 

There is, too, much truth in his remarks 
on St. Paul’s :— 

‘*St. Paul’s reminds one very much of 
St. Peter’s...... But the life with which the 
Roman Basilica is always filled is absent, as also 
the altars and the confessional boxes which col- 
lect the faithful in all parts of the great building. 
The walls in St. Paul’s are eold, the saints are 
absent, and the images confined to those of the 
Apostles, who appear in ludicrous comradeship 
with English statesmen and generals. ’ 

Of Edinburgh he speaks in terms of con- 
mendation which will gratify Scotchmen : 

‘*Tt is the fact that the Scotch capital may 
compare with Naples in beauty—such variety 
of land and sea, mountains and valley, does the 
neighbourhood display. But, however beautiful 
the earth, the sky of the south, the clear trans- 
parent air, the warmth of colouring and poetry 
of the landscape are wanting.” 

With his visit to Balmoral in 1855 he was 
much pleased. He remarks that there was an 
absence of restraint, and that the life was 
of a thoroughly domestic kind. English- 
women of rank, he noticed, were much less 
exclusive than the German ladies. The 
Princess Royal made a good impression, 
which upon better acquaintance deepened : 

‘“‘The Princess Royal is rather small, has a 

round friendly face, fine intelligent eyes, and a 
good-natured expression. She speaks German 
with fluency, and is said to ride her pony with 
great pluck.” 
On the occasion of this glimpse of royalty 
at home he does not seem to have met the 
Prince of Wales, but saw him a little later 
on in London. He mentions him as “a fine, 
lively boy.” 

By 1864 Moltke had become more Prussian 
than tho Prussians, yet he writes to his 
wife of “poor little Denmark,” a phrase 
which perhaps indicates that he had not 
quite forgotten that he had once been 
a Danish officer and subject. In con- 
nexion with the Danish war occurred 
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g little incident which shows that there 
was some humour in his disposition. On 
the occasion of the opening of a crom- 
jech near Apenrade under the supervision 
of Major von Bernuth, he managed to have 
inserted a piece of old timber on which he 
had engraved in Runic characters the word 
“Bernuth.” Much speculation ensued 
about this relic, and great was the laughter 
when the real meaning of the inscription 
was discovered. 

There is not so much in this book 
as we could have wished concerning the 


1866 and 1870-1 campaigns. Moltke 
himself, however, remarks that the 
makers of history have little time 


for writing about it. Of the battle of 
Sadowa there is a brief but clear account, 
and it will be read with much interest by 
all soldiers. He greatly underrated the 
ability of Thiers, of whom he speaks con- 
temptuously as ‘‘ that little prattler Thiers,” 
continuing :— 

“The man’s vanity prevents his putting the 
power which he himself does not know how to 
use properly into the hands of an able general, 
a measure without which the troops cannot be 
relied upon. This is what happens when 
dilettantes get into power.” 

Moltke had a reasonable ambition, but 
was not blinded by it, and it is curious 
to find him, after the Austrian and 
French wars, craving for retirement from 
the service and a domestic life. Great as 
he was as a strategist, there never was any 
one more suited for a country gentleman’s 
life. This book will probably create among 
English readers a revulsion of feeling in 
his favour, and his letters have done good 
service in showing the human side of a 
great warrior. 





The Legend of Perseus: a Study of Tradition 
in Story, Custom, and Belief. By Edwin 
Sidney Hartland. Vol. III. (Nutt.) 


Mr. Hartianp’s third volume completes a 
notable study in the early psychological 
history of man. In our notice of the first 
two volumes (see Atheneum, No. 3554) we 
discussed Mr. Hartland’s method, and drew 
attention to the tendency of some of his 
conclusions. The present volume does not 
demand further attention to these points 
because it follows strictly the course laid 
down by the author in the previous sections 
of his work. Mr. Hartland has laboured 
conscientiously and thoroughly on the plan 
he originally laid down for himself, and 
one feature of his work stands out very 
prominently, namely, the rigid exactitude 
with which he has kept to that plan. 

The two incidents in the legend of 
Perseus which stood over for examination 
in the present volume were the rescue of 
Andromeda and the Medusa witch. Ex- 
amining the rescue incident first, as it 
appears in Méarchen and then in sagas, 
Mr. Hartland points out that, “‘ popular as 
the story of the rescue of the devoted 
maiden is, and appealing as it does to the 
Imagination, it is not a little remarkable 
that it appears to be indigenous only in the 
Old World.” On the other hand, legends 
of the slaughter of a destructive monster, 
where there is no specific human being to 
deliver, not only extend beyond these 
limits, but frequently form part of the 


cosmogony of peoples alien in race and 
occupying distant portions of the globe. 
The question is, Does this difference in range 
of two distinct classes of rescue traditions 
help us to any satisfactory hypothesis as to 
the origin of the more important of the two 
—the Andromeda type? Noting first that 
the veneration of the lower animals is one 
of the rudest and oldest forms of religious 
conceptions, and was kept alive by the 
‘amazing toughness of tradition” in cults 
of a much higher grade like those of Egypt 
and ancient Greece, Mr. Hartland goes on 
to point out that to living gods like these 
food was a daily necessity, and savage 
nations, on days of festival or under stress 
of some great impending calamity, would 
not hesitate to give human flesh to such of 
those gods as were carnivorous. These 
two factors in the history of savage 
religion provide the necessary explana- 
tion of the monster dragon or serpent and 
the devoted maiden in the Andromeda 
tradition. There is left, then, only the 
rescue incident for elucidation, and Mr. 
Hartland meets this by the acute suggestion 
that if, by the concurrence of an advance in 
civilization and a political revolution, the 
worship of an animal deity demanding the 
sacrifice of a human being were suppressed, 
he would become in tradition a deadly 
monster, and the milder divinity who suc- 
ceeded to his place in popular regard would 
be credited with his conquest and destruc- 
tion. 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Hartland 
through all the evidence he adduces in favour 
of this explanation, but we think it is quite 
sufficient for his purpose. There are in- 
stances of undoubted offerings of human 
beings to crocodile gods, shark gods, and 
other forms of man-eating divinities, as they 
are distinctly termed in Polynesia. There 
are instances of offerings of images of human 
beings, as, for instance, the remarkable ex- 
ample from the Kanagra district and the 
thirty human effigies thrown from the Sub- 
lician bridge into the Tiber by the Vestal 
Virgins at Rome. There are instances 
of the abolition of these offerings under 
the influence of higher forms of reli- 
gion, and the example from one of the 
aboriginal tribes of India which has now 
adopted the Buddhist belief is exactly to 
the point. Up to this stage Mr. Hartland’s 
evidence appears to prove his hypothesis, 
but it is as well to point out that the incident 
which occurs in so many of the traditions, of 
the hero being outwitted by an impostor, 
who claims to have killed the monster, and 
therefore to have earned the reward, is not 
satisfactorily met; and certainly it needs 
explanation, for Mr. Hartland himself, in 
a passage criticizing Mr. Lang, claims the 
impostor incident as part of the original 
tradition. 

The Medusa-witch incident is simpler. 
All over the world natural rocks and 
monster stones are looked upon by un- 
civilized peoples as petrified human beings. 
Some explanation was necessary for these 
objects, and primitive philosophy could not 
reach beyond the limited range of thought 
which produced the idea of a human origin. 

Mr. Hartland’s work does not finish here, 
for he adds a chapter on the story as a 
whole, the problem of its place of origin, and 





the conclusion. We have no desire to dis- 


cuss the theological elements which at this 
stage enter definitely into Mr. Hartland’s 
conclusions, but we willingly bear testimony 
to the sobriety with which he has treated 
this part of iis subject; and the concluding 
pages of his treatise are written with a 
dignity of language which, in face of some 
other examples on the same side, is very 
welcome. 

A bibliography of the works consulted 
occupies twenty-five pages, and there is an 
appendix of statistical tables relating to the 
incidents of ‘‘ helpful animals,” ‘‘ weapons,” 
‘impostor and the tokens,” and ‘the de- 
liverer’s sleep,” which are as good as any- 
thing yet done towards establishing a 
scientific method for researches of this kind. 
Students of anthropology are apt to forget 
the statistical argument, which is always so 
powerful both for proof in favour of and 
against a given theory, and we are inclined 
to hope that the criticism of the first two 
volumes in these pages may have had some 
weight with Mr. Hartland in attempting this 
laborious, but very necessary piece of work. 

Scattered throughout the book are many 
hints and suggestions on other branches of 
belief and custom, but we think the author has 
not taken sufficient count of ethnic changes. 
Social and political revolutions among 
primitive peoples are not easily produced, 
except under the crushing powers of con- 
quest, and conquest nearly always means 
the introduction of an ethnic change. Thus 
we accept what Mr. Hartland has to say 
about Druidism, but we connect it with 
Prof. Rhys’s views that Druidism was a 
pre-Celtic cult. Generally we agree with 
Mr. Hartland’s attitude on these side issues, 
but careful as he is, he occasionally makes 
slips of language which spoil his argument, 
é.g., a8 to the sacrifices to water spirits, 
which he says seem ‘to belong especially 
to Teutonic peoples ”’ (p. 83)—surely a mis- 
take for Zeutonie countries, a very different 
statement, and one which is clearly needed 
for the argument. 

Mr. Hartland supplies a very good index, 
always a matter of moment from our point 
of view, and he dedicates his three volumes 
to Mr. David Brynmér Jones, M.P., in 
verses which remind us of the old world 
of letters when authors were not afraid of 
confessing gratitude to friends. 








The Portuguese in South Africa. By George 
McCall Theal, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Wuen Mr. Theal was writing his large 
‘History of South Africa,’ which, most un- 
fortunately for sincere students, could not 
be completed upon the scale first intended, 
the Portuguese possessions on the east 
coast were not taken into consideration, 
because they lie almost entirely north of the 
river Limpopo, which was, until quiterecently, 
the accepted line of demarcation between 
Southern and Central Africa. But the ex- 
ploitation of Mashonaland and poor old 
Lobengula’s country has changed all that 
within a very few years’ space. ‘South 
Africa to-day,” says Mr. Theal, ‘means 
Africa south of the Zambesi,” and he con- 
siders that the true starting-point of its 
history is not the establishment by the 
Dutch of a refreshment or victualling 
station in Table Valley in 1652, but the 





building of a fort at Sofala, on the shores 
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of the Mozambique Channel, by Pedro da 
Nhaya in 1505. Three years earlier Vasco 
da _ ta had obtained the first recorded 
acknowledgment of Portuguese supremacy 
on the south-east coast from Ibrahim, the 
Arab chief in authority at Kilwa, a place 
abandoned by Portugal in 1509 as not 
worth the cost and trouble of retaining by 
the strong hand. The extension of the 
limits of British South Africa by the 
Chartered Company’s acquisition of terri- 
tory north of the Limpopo is the assigned 
reason for this issue of the present supple- 
mentary volume, which makes Mr. Theal’s 
work, albeit not brought down to date with its 
original amplitude of detail, themost complete 
and trustworthy history of all that country 
lying between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the river Zambesi likely to be forthcoming, 
or demanded, for many a year to come. 

Mr. Theal has never — as a stylist or 
picturesque delineatorof historical events and 
characters; but few writers have a better 
sense of proportion than he has shown in 
the handling of his materials, and this 
valuable instinct has led him to condense the 
story of the Portuguese occupation of South 
Africa during more than three hundred 
years within limits that exclude all possi- 
bility of wearying his readers by unneces- 
sary minuteness in dealing with a succession 
of incidents and personages that were but 
repetitions one of another. For the strip 


of African coast acquired by the Portu- 
guese did not merit the appellation of 
colony till within a very recent period. 
When their influence in the Indian seas 
was at its zenith, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, it contained some half- 


dozen fortified stations, not one of which 
held more than a mere handful of white 
inhabitants, attracted, with the exception 
of some Dominican or Jesuit missionaries, 
solely by the prospect of growing rich 
through mines or trade within a very few 
years. The stations were selected either, 
as in the case of Mozambique, on account 
of easy communication with Goa, or because 
the rumour of gold or silver in the neigh- 
hood offered an irresistible bait. Almost 
every site chosen was fever-haunted, and 
colonization was scarcely possible because 
European children could not be reared to a 
stalwart manhood. Moreover, the captains 
of the forts, who either bought their places 
from Court favourites, or held them under 
some temporarily instituted form of mono- 
poly, were only appointed for three years, 
and their natural aim did not rise above 
feathering their own nests as well as might 
be during that brief term of service. There 
was but little inclination to push European 
settlement or agriculture inland on behalf 
of the home government; but in the eigh- 
teenth century an attempt to increase the 
substantial value of these possessions to 
the Crown took the form of grants of terri- 
tory on leases of three lives to wealthy 
applicants willing and able to hold their 
own by force of arms if necessary. The 
landowners thus constituted were virtually 
lords of the soil on payment of an annual 
rental so trifling that at the most pro- 
sperous period the aggregate sum accruing 
from eighty separate estates, or “‘ prazos,” 
only enriched the royal revenue by about 
800/. sterling. They traded with the natives 
at discretion, built large houses, owned 





many slaves, fared sumptuously, and prac- 
tised lavish hospitality. But they did not 
found families that spread civilization to 
any beneficial extent; self-indulgent, lazy, 
and unfettered by moral scruples, they de- 
generated intoluxurious children of pleasure, 
living for their own day and generation. 
They fought out for themselves their occa- 
sional quarrels with the barbarians near 
them, for the adjacent military stations 
had no responsibility touching their persons 
or property; neither was Portugal moved 
to practical interposition when, as some- 
times happened, one of her captains got into 
trouble of this kind, and both fort and 
garrison suffered effacement as the result 
of the struggle. 

The ill-fated expedition against the 
Moors led by the young king who 
figures in almost forgotten romance as 
Don Sebastian was the beginning of the 
downfall of the little kingdom, and all her 
sinews of war were presently absorbed by 
that naval contest with the Dutch which 
permanently crippled her authority in the 
Indian seas. She had neither money nor 
men to spare for fighting on the African 
coast, but a rumour of treasure to be ac- 
quired on easy terms would still strike 
home to Portuguese hearts, and a new 
enterprise would be organized which was 
doomed to failure, either because the mines 
coveted had no real existence, or by reason 
of faith ill kept by the men trusted to lead 
the expedition. Indeed, nearly down to the 
period when contemporary history begins, 
the narrative of the Portuguese occupation 
of South Africa is for the most part a 
monotonously dreary chronicle of abortive 
schemes and blighted undertakings, re- 
lieved here and there by instances of high 
courage or steadfast devotion to an idea 
recorded in a few solitary cases. Fatuous 
ignorance touching things as they were 
in far-off possessions seems to have 
been the rule with the governing classes 
early and late. Thus, when Portuguese 
power in the East was utterly decayed, 
Philip Il. of Portugal and III. of Spain 
sent pompous and elaborate orders to his 
Viceroy at Goa for the fortification and 
seaboard protection of his South African 
dependencies that demanded not only a spare 
fleet, but a full treasury, and a mobile army 
in excess of local needs. And in 1763 a 
panacea for sundry governmental abuses 
among the South African settlements was 
sought in the conferring of municipal in- 
stitutions upon places wherein, says Mr. 
Theal, ‘‘there was not a sufficient number 
of people to fill the offices, much less an 
adequate body of electors.” 

With the native tribes the Portuguese got 
on as well as most European intruders have 
done, and were certainly less aggressively 
hungry after territory than some have been. 
In the sixteenth century missionary zeal ran 
high, and we read of evangelists as heroic 
as St. Francis Xavier, some of whom died 
violent deaths at their post of duty. But 
the fire of proselytism died down as the 
years went on, and intertribal wars played 
havoc among the Christian stations. About 
1590 seventeen hundred persons were bap- 
tized at Sofala alone, of whom the great 
majority were Bantus, yet at the beginning 
of this present century there were, according 
to Mr. Theal, 





** only twelve hundred professing Christian, 
in the whole region, and they comprised the 
white people and mixed breeds of both sexe, 
and all ages. This was after an intercourse 
between the Caucasian and black races extend. 
ing over three hundred years.” 

Mr. Theal’s two interesting chapter 
on racial characteristics necessarily traverse 
ground not entirely new to those acquainted 
with his previous works; but they ar 
essential to the symmetry of the present 
volume, which will doubtless be largely 
read by that section of the public whose 
desire for enlightenment on South African 
matters has been stimulated by the occur. 
rences to which it owes its existence. It jg 
satisfactory to be told on unimpeachable 
authority that Monomotapa is not a pro 
name belonging to any country of certain 
or mythical limits and latitude, but a word 
signifying, among an ancient tribe of the 
Zambesi neighbourhood, a paramount chief, 








The Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad 
Haidar, Dughlit : a History of the Moghuls 
of Central Asia. An English Version, 
Edited, with Commentary, Notes, &c., by 
N. Elias; the Translation by E. D. Ross, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue author of this history was a Mughal 

prince of considerable historical interest, 

and belonged to the Doghl-at tribe of the 

Nairin division of the Mughal Turks, from 

whom the Chingiz or Great Khan was also 

descended. Unlike his kinsman Babar, who 
wrote in Turkish, he wrote in Persian. He 
was the son of the Mirzé Muhammad 

Husain, the Gurgan, who held the govern- 

ment of Shash, or Tash-kand, on the part 

of the then sovereign of Kashghar, and 
that ruler married his sister, and also gave 
his sister in marriage to Muhammad Haidar, 

Muhammad Haidar’s mother and the mother 

of Babar Badshah were, we may add, sisters, 

Out of fear for his life on his return from 
his expedition against an idol temple in 
Tibbat, Mirzi Muhammad Haidar retired 
into Badakhshén, and thence to Kabul. 
Subsequently he set out for the Panj-db. 
He was present with Humayin Badshéh 
at the disastrous battle of Chaunsah, 
on the Ganges (May, 1540 a.p.), which 
lost him the Dihlf kingdom. After that, 
when Huméyin and his brothers and 
his Amirs, compelled to leave Hindustén, 
assembled at Lahor to consult on their 
future proceedings, Muhammad Haidar 
advised the Badshéh to subdue Kashmir. 
HumAyiun, having other views, declined the 
proposal, but gave Muhammad Haidar per- 
mission to do so. The latter had been 
approached by some of the disaffected chiefs 
of one of the two rival parties which had 
kept Kashmir in convulsion for years. With 
their support, a body of followers in his own 

ay. and a few more men whom Huméyin 

Bédshdh made over to him, he entered 

Kashmir, and obtained possession of it with 

scarcely any opposition. It was in Kashmir 

in the year 1543 a.p. that he wrote his 

‘Tarikh ’ under notice. 

The work has been more or less well 
known to Oriental authorities in Europe 
and Asia for a long time, as well as to 
Indian historians, some of whom have largely 
extracted from it. The first was Erskine, 
who for his history of the reigns of ‘The 
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firet Two Sovereigns of the HouseofTaimur,’ 
1854, translated a great part of the work, 
nd his version—‘‘ 221 folio pages closely 
yritten”’—has been utilized in the present 
yolume; but he made sad havoc with some 
of the names, of places chiefly. Elliot gave 
3 short extract from it in his ‘ Indian 
Historians,’ vol. v.; Bellew quoted it in 
his ‘Report on Kashghar’; Dr. Rieu, in 
his admirable ‘Catalogue of MSS. in 
the British Museum’ (1879), furnished a 
emplete summary of its contents; and 
Major Raverty quotes it in his paper on 
‘The Turks, Tattérs, and Mughals’ (read 
before the Oriental Congress at St. Peters- 
burg in 1876, and published in its Zrans- 
gtions), in his translation of the ‘Tabakat- 
j-Nésiri,’ in his ‘Notes on Afgh4nistdn,’ 
&e, (1880-1888), and in his paper (read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in April, 
1895, and published in their Journal, 
vol. Ixiv.) entitled ‘ Tibbat Three Hundred 
and Sixty-five Years Ago.’ 

Here, however, we have the entire work 
translated by Mr. E. D. Ross, and a preface, 
commentary, copious notes, &c., by its 
editor. Mr. N. Elias, from his long and 
continuous peregrinations in Ladakh and 
Kishghar territory, and some other parts 
mentioned in the work, has had great 
facilities for illustrating, from actual 
observation, some of the geographical 
notices for which the work is chiefly valu- 
able ; but in his ‘‘ Commentary ” (128 pages) 
the trees are so thick that it is difficult to 
find one’s way, while he himself makes 
some serious slips from time to time. For 
example (p. 3), he says :— 

“Baber was a descendant of Amir Timur (or 

Tamerlane), and was, consequently, on one 
side of his family, more a Turk than a Moghul, 
for Timur belonged to the Barlas, a Turki tribe 
of distinguished lineage.” 
On the contrary, Babar was a Mughal of 
Mughals, a Mughal pure and simple, both 
on the father’s and mother’s side. Tho 
Barlés, moreover, was one of the four tribes 
assigned to Chaghatée Khan by his father, 
and hence they are one of the Mughal tribes 
known to history as ‘The Four Tribes,” 
or “ Chaghatdée’s Tribes,” and the tracts in 
which they were then settled were given, 
with them, as his appanage. It is out of 
this that writers have made “ Chaghatais,” 
almost as the name of a distinct race, and 
have styled their language ‘‘ Chaghatie 
Toorki.” Mr. Elias quite correctly makes 
“Moghuls proper” of them. The Barlas was 
oe of the four tribes; and the Doghl-at, to 
which the author belonged, as stated in the 
translation, p. 294, was another. As to 
the statement that Mirz4 Haidar “did not 
know the Moghul tongue,” how is it that 
in his work he quotes Turkish verses ? 

Page after page of the “ Commentary ” on 
“Turks, Tartars, and Moghuls” might well 
have been left out, and the editor might 
have contented himself with his statement 
o% pp. 85 and 86 —the statement of 
Rashid-ud-Din, who, he says (and we en- 
tirely agree with him), ‘‘ was one of the best 
of the Musalman authors of the Mongol 
period.” 

At p. 33 the editor tells us :— 

“Little is known of the way in which 
Chaghatai disposed of his kingdom at his death, 
and there appears to be no mention anywhere 
of his having followed the ancestral custom of 






























































his house in distributing it among his de- 
scendants. He is recorded to have left a 
numerous family, but to have been succeeded 
by a grandson and minor, named Kara Hulaku, 
while his widow, Ebuskun, assumed the regency. 
en Ebuskun’s sway was a short one......and 
she was deprived of her power.” 

He has made a slip here. This widow of 
his was Chaghatée Khan’s third son, Yassu 
or Si Mungé, whose name he gives under 
the vitiated form of Ebuskun. 

Mr. Elias says that Mirzi Haidar’s book 
“has its shortcomings, when viewed as a 
practical history,” and in this it is easy to 
concur, because it contains family details, 
which cannot be called history in the true 
sense of the term, although these details 
are of some value. The geographical and 
ethnological details are the most im- 
portant. Mr. Elias describes the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, with which we 
can quite sympathize, the work being ‘‘in a 
language of which its editor knows but 
little,’ and he mentions the rather poor 
MSS. he had to rely upon. He says :— 

‘The method followed was for Mr. Ross to 
put sections of about five folios at a time into 
English, generally leaving out obscure or uncer- 
tain passages. Each of these sections was then 
gone through in company with Mr. Ross and, 
usually, with one of the texts at hand. The 
uncertain passages were then discussed and 
filled in, or marked off for further investiga- 
tion ; but the revision of the English, and the 
addition of foot-notes, together with the solution 
of the puzzles with which the book abounds, 
were subjects left for me...... Numerous passages 
occur where the translation will only bear slight 
amendments,” &c., 
thus proving by his own subsequent words 
that ‘it may be thought that a scholarly 
knowledge of the language of a book is 
essential to one who undertakes to elucidate 
it,” and, we may add, some knowledge 
of the history of which it treats. The 
style of Mirzé Haidar is simple and 
plain enough, although he does “ indulge 
in flights of rhetoric” and ‘break into 
verse,” but all Oriental writers do so more 
or less. 

A great deal of the first portion of the 
history—some fifty pages—is a mere tran- 
script of the introduction of the ‘Zafar 
Namah ’—the history of Amir Timur and 
his campaigns. Some passages, which 
appeared to be wanting in accuracy, we 
have been led to compare with the text, 
and we were not surprised to find that our 
doubts were confirmed. At p. 19 is the 
following :— 

‘In the meanwhile the Khan had given 
orders to his men to capture Amir Baydzid and 
put him to death. Amir Haji Barlds, fearing a 
similar fate, fled towards Kesh. He got together 
some of his own tribe, and led them across the 
Jihun, but they were attacked by the Kashmir 
regiment of the Jatah army, who were pursuing 
them, and a battle took place, in which Jughdm 
Barlas was killed, and Amir Haji retired to 
Khorasan. On his arrival at Khorasha, which 
is a village of Buluk-i-Juvin, a dependency of 
Sebzvar, he was seized by a band of brigands,” 
&e. 

A note of thirteen lines is appended on the 
subject of a “Kashmir regiment” being 
in the service of the Mughal Khans, and to 
make it plausible a good deal of argument is 
adduced on the intercourse with Kashmir. 
But such a phenomenon as a “ Kashmir 
regiment”’ was impossible, and there are no 





words in the original text that can possibly 


be so construed. This must have been one 
of “the uncertain passages” which were 
‘discussed and filled in, or marked off for 
further investigation,” and the result was 
that it was found that Petis de la Croix, 
in his ‘History of Timur-Bec,’ had mis- 
understood the passage in the ‘Zafar 
Némah,’ and had inserted the statement 
about this ‘“‘regiment of Kashmir,” and it 
was entered in the translation accordingly. 
There is no word signifying a regiment or 
Kashmir in the original which, literally 
translated, is as follows :— 

‘In this state of affairs the Khan issued 
command for seizing Amir Bayazid and putting 
him to death, and Amir Haji, the Barlds, having 
allowed apprehension and fear to come over 
him, resolved to fly. Having marched away 
some of his ulzs [they were nomads], he caused 
them to cross the Jihtin; and a considerable 
body of the Jatah soldiery, more powerful [than 
his ws or tribe], without his cognizance, came 
up on his rear, and a fight ensued. Joghdm, the 
Barld4s, was killed, and Amir Haji set out 
towards Khurdsén. When he reached Khuré- 
shah, which is a karyah [village with its lands] 
in the district of Ju’in, of the territory of 
Sabz-wdr, a body of the seditious [people, evil- 
doers] of that place, suddenly seized him,” &c. 
It is in such places as the above that 
scholarly knowledge becomes of use. But 
we have only space to notice this one in- 
stance. 

In another passage (p. 44), where Timur 
sets out to invade Khwdérazm, and crosses 
the Jihtin, or Oxus, at a place called Sih- 
péyah, his enemy, the Arlat, Turk4n, is 
said to have fled to Kusrudn. A long foot- 
note is appended, pointing out that “it is 
probably a corruption of Khorasan,” and 
that ‘‘his movements are not intelligible.” 
This is not surprising, as the name in the 
original is the ancient and still well-known 
tract called Gursidn, also called Juzrwan, 
thirty miles south of Maimanah. 

Respecting Mughalistén Mirzé Haidar 
says (translation, pp. 360-365) :— 

‘Thus it is written in the ‘Jahan-Kushdi,’ that 
the dwelling, original seat, and birthplace of 
the Tatdr was a valley* devoid of cultivation ; 
the length and breadth of which was seven or 
eight months’ journey. It is bounded on the 
east by the country of Khitdi, on the west by 
the province of Uighur, on the north by Kara 
Kiz and Sdlinkdi, and on the south by a side 
[jdnib] of Tangut. Of these four limiting 
countries [hadud], mentioned in the ‘Jahdn- 
Kushai,’ Khitdi is definitely known, and [can 
bel specified. But what [the author] calls 
‘Uighur’ is quite unknown at the present 
time ; it is not understood which country is 
meant. Nor is anything now known of Kardé 
Kiz and Salinkdi, nor have any places been 
discovered with such names. The name of 
Tangut is frequently mentioned in Moghul his- 
tories. At the outset of Chingiz Kahn’s con 
quests he sent an army thither. Uktdi K4én 
also, when settling his dominions, sent some 
persons to Tangut, among other places; and 
from the way it is spoken of in histories, it was 
evidently a very important province...... Beyond 
this, nothing is recorded of the districts eye 
of Moghulistin in the histories and books o 
former writers, nor does any one know the 
[above] names nowadays. What is now known 
as Moghulistan has a length and breadth of seven 
or eight months’ journey. Its eastern frontier 
adjoins the Kélmdk country: that is to say, 
Baris Kul, Imdl, and Irtish. It is bounded on 
the north by Kukcha-Tangiz, Bum Lish, and 
Kardatdl ; on the west by Turkistén and Tésh- 





* The original has ‘* mu4zi’,” the plural of “* mauza’,” mean- 





ing ‘* places,” “ tracts,” &c. 
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kand ; and on the south by the provinces of 
Farghina, Kadshghar, Aksu, Chdalish, and 
Turfan.” 

Mirzé Haidar, although well versed in 
some things, was, it is evident from this 
last quotation, at a loss respecting the 
former history of the Mughals, and could 
never have seen Rashid-ud-Din’s elaborate 
account of them; but vast changes had 
taken place among them in the course of 
the preceding fifty years or so. In the 
statement that thereare no ‘“‘Chaghaties”’ left 
but the kings, he is wholly mistaken, unless 
he referred to Chaghatde’s family alone, for 
as long as a Barlas, a Jala’ir, a Suni-ut, or 
a Doghl-at exists—and they are pretty 
numerous — the Chaghatées remain. The 
Karai’nah—but not called ‘ Karéwanas ” 
or ‘“ Kuranas”—as well as the Nikidaris, 
are Chaghatdées: Karat’nah is only a nick- 
name. The Chaghatée Mughals nicknamed 
the other Mughals of Mughalistan further 
east and north “‘ Jatah,’”’ and they returned 
the compliment by nicknaming the Chagh- 
atdées ‘‘Kardt’nah.” It was these two 
septs chiefly (Nikidaris and Kardéi’nah) 
who so constantly invaded the Dihli 
kingdom through the Panj-ab, the north- 
western parts of which the Mughals held, 
up to near the time of Babar Badshah, and 
some of their descendan s are still dwelling 
there. 

Mr. Elias has evidently taken great pains 
in editing this work, and it must have cost 
him much time and labour; but, from 
its nature, it is not at all likely to 
interest the general reader, and for the 
scientific it can prove useful only in a 
limited degree. 

The translator has done his part con- 
scientiously, but there are throughout a 
great many notes such as, ‘“ Down to this 
point, nearly the whole of this speech is 
obscure in meaning and the translation 
doubtful ’’; “‘ The translation of this passage 
regarding the oil is uncertain”; ‘‘ This pas- 
sage is most obscure,” &c., over and over 
again. Local knowledge and some experi- 
ence of the East are essential to those who 
would translate Eastern histories. Another 
blemish is that names of persons and of their 
tribes and sub-tribes are usually rendered 
as though the latter were parts of the 
former. 

There are also other slips, such as 
““Hajra’’ for the Hyrat; ‘“ Kurkan”’ for 
Guargan ; ‘“‘ Dava Khan” or “ Dava Sahan,” 
instead of the well-known Dowé, the Jichan, 
or Wise, whose hordes invaded the Panj-4b 
and Dihli kingdom ; “‘ Oirat” and “ Ardat” 
for the names of the Ufr-4t and Urdat 
tribes; “Burunjar” for Buzanjar, the 
famous ancestor of the Chingiz Khan; 
“ Aftab Ru,” or ‘“sun-faced,” for facing 
the sun; ‘virdn” and “virdni” for 
wairdn and wairdnit, common Persian words 
of quite every-day use; “hajra” and 
“‘hazira” for an apartment or cell, in- 
stead of hwrah; “lauh-e,” translated 
‘‘a dome,” but meaning a slab or tablet 
of stone, or anything flat, especially on 
which anything is inscribed; ‘‘ Kataan” 
for Katghin, the name of a Nairin Mughal 
tribe; “tuman” for toman, which means 
10,000, not 1,000; “Tai Yang Khan” for 
the Tayadnak Khan; ‘Sultan Dak Mazi” 
for Sultan I-lak, the MA4zi, or late; ‘‘ Kun- 
daz” for Kunduz; “ Altanji [goldsmith] ” 





for Altinchi, golden or producing gold; 
“hajr” for a mare, instead of khachar, a 
mule; ‘‘ghulém” for a camp follower, 
whereas ghuldm means a slave, a bondman ; 
and ‘‘Tar-khén” does not mean ‘a 
franklin.” But we must stop here. 

The want of local knowledge is apparent 
at p. 202 of the text, where is the following : 
‘Thus, without baggage, they crept towards 
Sui”; to which is appended a note by the 
editor :— 

‘*From the abridged MS. translation at the 
British Museum, Erskine appears to have read 
this name Sivi. Jf that is the correct reading, 
probably Sibi is the place. In our texts it may 
read Subi as well as ‘ Sui.’” 

Any one acquainted with the history of 
that period, and the conquest of Sind by 
Shah Beg Khan, the Arghin Mughal, 
would have recognized, without hesitation, 
that Siwi or Sibi (wand d being permutable) 
was meant, a place which the Arghuns held 
for years after. See Raverty’s ‘Notes on 


Afghanistan,’ p. 553. 

In a work for which its editor claims such 
importance it is a sort of duty to point out 
a few of these errors, but space forbids our 
doing more. The book is nicely got up, and 
is provided with a copious index. 








A Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited 
by R. H. Inglis Palgrave.—Vols. I. and 
II. 4 to M. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is an age of dictionary-making, and 
at the same time an age of historical 
research. It must be admitted, therefore, 
that the editor who has succeeded in enlist- 
ing research workers into the service of his 
dictionary is at least moving with the times. 
On the other hand, to be quite effective, this 
movement should be unimpeded by external 
restrictions. Research, as we have good 
reason to know, is carried on in the present 
day under conditions that are most favour- 
able to rapid development; and unless the 
mechanical action of the press keeps pace 
with the progress of outside research, the 
completed work will still lag behind the 
times. In other words, the results of modern 
discovery published in a periodical form in, 
let us say, the month of November, 1894, 
may to some extent impugn the authority 
of a dictionary article written and dismissed 
from the contributor’s mind in the preceding 
month, but not actually given to the world 
for another two years. 

Of course there is always an opportunity 
of ‘‘ posting’”’ a belated article, but this pro- 
cess of ‘‘ posting” is not, we submit, either 
a safe or an effectual remedy in every case. 
Moreover, it would appear that it is not 
invariably resorted to. That some portions 
of certain special articles which bear internal 
evidence of having been originally written 
in the years 1892-4 are now rather out of 
date is a circumstance which may have 
been perfectly unavoidable; and yet it is a 
circumstance which places the contributor at 
a serious disadvantage. 

It is really necessary to make this observa- 
tion at the outset before entering upon a 
criticism of individual articles which purport 
to comply with the present standard of know- 
ledge, but were obviously written before 
the publication of important works which 
have now been for some time past before 
the public. In reality, however, these de- 





ficiencies are far less serious than might 
have been supposed from an examination 
of isolated cases, and they are chiefly dug 
to the recent publication of a few exceptiona) 
works like Sir F. Pollock and and Prof 
Maitland’s ‘ History of English Law.’ 

After this conscientious protest it is g 
pleasure to acknowledge the general excg). 
lence of the volumes such as we find them, 
The distinguishing feature of the work ig 
perhaps, its comprehensiveness. The merg 
terminology of economic science would haye 
afforded scope for editorial labour of the mogt 
arduous kind. Those who may have expected 
to find in these pages the long-needed expogi- 
tions of archaic terms occurring in medizyal 
price lists of labour and materials will pos. 
sibly be disappointed. At the same time 
this branch of the historical department of 
economics has by no means been wholly 
neglected. Indeed, the historical articles 
are, on the whole, exceptionally good, 
though some, like ‘“‘ Murdrum,”’ “ Mint,” 
‘“‘ Hide,” and “ Hundred,” appear scarcely 
to come up to the high standard of such 
articles as those on the ‘ Exchequer,” 
medizeval ‘ Forests,’ ‘“ Knight - Service,” 
and the ‘Manor.’ The more discursive 
essays on the characteristics of the several 
European schools are altogether admirable 
in matter and style, and it can easily be 
foretold that these will prove to many 
readers the most attractive portion of the 
contents. 

In the biographical section the articles, 
though unavoidably short, are usually 
sound and well informed. This section is, 
perhaps, of less direct utility than the his- 
torical, but at the same time it is a dis- 
tinct advantage that the lives of economists 
should be written by students of their own 
science. 

It would certainly seem that the editor 
was justified in stating that ‘‘the side of 
pure theory has also received due attention.” 
A well-considered treatise, which has been 
skilfully divided into appropriate headings, 
will surely assist in guiding the researches 
of individual inquirers, who, in this country 
at least, are apt to be impatient of scholastic 
discipline. 

It would be quite needless to recommend 
these important volumes to the attention of 
serious students of economics, in whose best 
interests and by whose joint efforts they 
have been actually compiled. We venture, 
however, to express a cordial wish for the 
success of the new enterprise in its avowed 
object of initiating the general reader into 
the hitherto somewhat forbidding mysteries 
of economic science. 

To the accomplished editor of this ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ contributors and readers alike 
must be under the deepest obligations for 
the exercise of remarkable discretion 
in the arrangement of the individual 
articles. It is one of the pleasing effects 
of this work that the individuality of 
the several writers has been subordinated 
to the common plan of procedure. Some of 
the best articles, especially in the historical 
section, will be found to have been con- 
tributed by writers whose names are Com 
paratively unknown to fame. Amongst the 
contributors there are many women writels, 
whose admitted proficiency in this branch 
of historical studies would seem to be amply 
justified by the present examples. 
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NEW NOVELS, 
A Strange Solution. By Winifred Graham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
‘A SrrancE Soxvrion’ is, we suppose, by 
the author of ‘On the Down Grade,’ but 
there is only the name of the writer to sug- 
t it. The stories are singularly unlike. 
kly, we do not see the problem in- 
yolved in the present book, consequently we 
are unable to discover where the solution 
comes in. ‘The only thing it seems to 
exemplify is that people will on occasion sit 
down to make a volume out of nothing. 
“Strange, isn’t it?” as Miss Graham’s 
ple frequently remark in the course of 
E strange tale. But then we all know 
there are stranger things than fiction. In 
this solution, which is none, there is a 
mysterious affinity between two gp It 
ends, as such things generally do, in any- 
thing but a spiritual manner. But why the 
ir were 80 precipitate as to marry before 
the funeral of the lady’s husband we shall 
never discover unless we are told. Perhaps 
it does not really matter. 


leeway. By Howard Kerr. (Innes & Co.) 


Tas is a study of the personal difficulties 
and other dilemmas resulting from the 
conduct of the man who cannot make up 
his mind. He is not a new type’ in fiction 
or elsewhere, but is probably, if not quite 
so old as the hills, as old as human nature. 
The author of ‘Leeway’ scarcely] does 
justice to the subject; there is a good deal 
that suggests an inexperienced writer, one 
embarrassed by too much material, or 
without sufficient power of discrimination 
and selection. His notions of the way to 
begin and to end a story are of the crudest, 
and yet there are pages that indicate a 
faculty for receiving, if not recording im- 
pressions. He is handicapped by trying 
to depict too many of these impressions 
of people and places. The real essentials 
that help to make a good story have 
not been revealed to him. One thing he 
does present with some understanding and 
is Australian bush life. It would 
seem as though he had more than a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the spirit that domi- 
nates the wide plains and rolling solitudes of 
that distant country. Aileen, the child of the 
wilderness, is the natural offspring of the 
place, and in real harmony with her environ- 
ment; but very soon the author and his 
irresolute hero desert her for a less happily 
conceived figure seen amid less interesting 
surroundings. Narita is a far more ambi- 
tous study in feminine nature, but far less 
well realized. In spite of some good touches 
the remains a creature not really belonging 
to earth, heaven, or any other place. After 
her demise the author’s wild career hurries 
him to the west coast of Africa, for no par- 
ticular reason that the reader can discover. 


Mistress Spitfire. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Dent 
& Co.) 


‘Misrress Srrrrme’ might be briefly de- 
“ribed in terms which have had to be 
‘mployed more than once this season to 
indicate the main features of a semi-historical 
ale of the days of Charles I. There has 
m a run amongst the novelists on the 

t Rebellion; and here, once again, we 

ve the well-bred young man taking in a 





hurry to soldiering, the perilous cross- 
country rides over familiar English land- 
scapes, the play of intrigue and treachery 
amongst relatives or former friends, and 
the conflict between love and duty. But 
Mr. Fletcher’s story is well distinguished 
from the rest, and it may be perused with 
pleasure even by such as have read its fore- 
runners in the race of publication. It is 
eventful and well told; and though it pro- 
fesses to be ‘‘revised and edited from the 
original MS.,” it does not attempt much in 
the archaic style beyond the ever-present 
“says I,” “says he,” ‘’tis this or that,” 
‘Master Ooope,’”’ and ‘Mistress Alison.” 
The scene is laid chiefly around Pontefract, 
with Fairfax well to the front; and there is 
a picture of Alison French, and a map to 
illustrate the text. 
Denys d@’Auvrillac. By Hannah Lynch. 
(Macqueen. ) 
A WELL-WRITTEN novel about French life, 
viewed under a somewhat new aspect and 
considered with great seriousness, ‘ Denys 
d’Auvrillac’ may be honourably distinguished 
from the rank and file of current fiction. The 
book shows ability, a sense of style (albeit a 
great deficiency in lightness of touch), some 
constructive power, and all the experience of 
a careful writer. The troubles and unhappy 
love of a beautiful English girl while study- 
ing art in France do not in themselves con- 
stitute a new departure in fiction; yet the 
depth of feeling and extreme gravity shown 
by Mary Sumers, by M. de Civrey and the 
wife who had wronged him, and by the 
young officer Denys d’Auvrillac himself, 
are characteristic and individual. Very far 
removed from the sparkling wit and vivacity 
with which we usually associate our neigh- 
bours across the Channel is the manner in 
which these people take their lives and their 
troubles. So strong, in fact, is the Teutonic 
or Saxon leaven which runs all through the 
book, one could more readily imagine it to 
portray German than French human nature, 
in spite of the care and accuracy with which 
small details of manners, customs, and sur- 
roundings, Parisian and provincial, are 
drawn. Nevertheless, in spite of a certain 
laboured and most un-French atmosphere, 
a nobleness of feeling and a sense of great 
emotions make the book an interesting one 
apart from its setting. The conversations 
are strained, and greatly over-elaborated ; 
but the piay of ieeiung pierces taTSugh in 
spite of them and imparts life to the whole. 


The Wisdom of the Simple. By Nellie K. 
Blissett. (Innes & Co.) 
THERE is much clever writing in this 
story, but some very crude character draw- 
ing. Yet all the characters are interesting, 
and some of them are remarkably well 
realized. At times one has a suspicion 
that the author is caricaturing some person 
in real life, and the character at once loses 
vitality. Lady Bannister, for example, who 
founded the cult of the ‘ Butterflies” and 
shamelessly extolled her own verses, is dis- 
tinctly a caricature, not a character. There 
is also some caricature, but more character, 
about Saphir Mayer, the actor- manager, 
poet, and what not of the New Comedy. 
His wife—the quiet, uninteresting-looking 
little woman, neglected by every one, who 
writes the story of her life, which every one 





reads and raves about, but of which she 
discloses the authorship to no one except the 
hunchback French poet—is hardly satisfac- 
tory. The reader can scarcely bring himself 
to believe either in her or the hunchback, who 
is described as the greatest French writer 
of his day. On the other hand, Gerard 
Sharpe, the critic, is admirably drawn, and 
of Miss Katherine Grandison we should 
have liked to know more. Altogether the 
book is indubitably above the average. 


By Annie 8. Swan 


A Stormy Voyager. 
(Hutchinson & 


(Mrs. Burnett-Smith). 

Co.) 
A warcGE and deserving, though not 
a literary pubtic has every reason to be 
grateful to Mrs. Burnett-Smith as an inde- 
fatigable provider of thoroughly wholesome 
and readable fiction for domestic use. Her 
new story will maintain her reputation in 
every respect. It is immensely moral and 
quite exciting. There is a most naughty 
young woman who treats her excellent hus- 
band shockingly, and actually runs away 
across the sea aftera young man who has been 
made good again and does not want to play 
with her any more. And yet, though the 
plot sounds a little daring for family use, 
no one need take alarm, for in this writer’s 
hands nothing really very bad is ever 
allowed to happen, and would-be sinners 
are generally—as in the case of Margaret 
Keith—brought to a better mind and see 
the error of their ways. In the copy before 
us the binder, with superfluous generosity, 
has duplicated the last page. The illus- 
trations by R. H. Mather do not greatly 
adorn the tale. 


The Chariot of the Flesh. By Hedley Peek. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

A mopicum of romance—such as it is—is 
here sandwiched between overpowering doses 
of disquisition on Oriental occultism, hyp- 
notism, mesmerism, table-turning, and 
manner of conjuring tricks arising from 
these sources. The hero, whose story is 
related by an enthusiastic and somewhat 
hysterical male friend, is an adept in these 
black arts, but it would take a reader as 
impressionable as himself to derive either 
amusement or instruction from his fantastic 
performances. 


Forestwyk ; or, Ten Years After. By Elisa- 
beth Bovd Bayly. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Tuis story opens with all the promise of a 
distinctly good domestic romance, worthy 
even, here and there, of recalling the 
manner of Miss Yonge in the days of 
her family epics. The reader’s disappoint- 
ment is proportionately severe when it de- 
generates into a temperance tract, adorned 
with harrowing anecdotes and facts of the 
usual type, to the entire subversion of lite- 
rary or imaginative qualities. ‘ Forestwyk’ 
may serve a useful purpose as a teetotal 
tract, but it has missed another, which is to 
be regretted by readers who regard a whole- 
some and amusing domestic novel as an 
achievement worthy of receiving the exclu- 
sive attention of its author. 


Joan Seaton. By Mary Beaumont. (Dent 


& Co.) 
Tue scene of this story is laid in a village 
not very far from what Gray calls ‘“ that 
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huge creature of God,” Ingleborough. In 
this village, which, with some apparent out- 
rage to local colour, Miss (?) Beaumont 
calls ‘‘ Parsival,” she has placed one ‘‘ huge 
creature ” of the devil in the shape of Ralph 
Pigot, thereby proving that Mr. Browning 
is not the only person who has recognized 
that an absolutely quiet, sweet - looking 
place, with inhabitants who seem to be 
entirely occupied in running a thoroughly 
dull little ‘‘daily stage” of duty and profit, 
may suddenly be the theatre of a crime 
which startles a world which habitually 
sups so full of horrors that it cannot easily 
be startled. Miss Beaumont knows both 
Yorkshire dales and dalesmen well, and 
-describes them as they are. Perhaps we 
ought rather to say as they were, for she 
writes of the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
‘when free intercourse with foreigners (as 
people who lived twenty miles off used to 
be called) had not rubbed down some of the 
roughnesses of local speech and character. 
Joan is charming. Mrs. Seaton is excellently 
painted. The scene when she learns that 

er son has been killed at Delhi, the drive 
home, her confession to Agatha, indeed her 
subsequent history, are all well given. The 
villain of the book is the blot on it—he is 
hopelessly melodramatic. 


Les Derniers Jours du Roi-Soleil. Par Gabriel 
Ferry. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

ir may be doubted whether M. Ferry is right 

in saying that ‘‘the historical romance affords 

the writer of imagination the best means for 

recalling to us the events and manners of the 


past,” but, at any rate, imagination is more 
essential in this than in any other form of fic- 
tion, and its lack cannot be compensated 
for by distortion and confusion of facts. M. 
Ferry says he has taken his story—the 
marriage of the Duke of Mantua with Mlle. 
d’Elboouf, and his subsequent jealousy of her 


—from Saint-Simon. It can only be said 
that it is very unlike, and not an improve- 
ment on the original. A certain licence in 
chronology is of course permissible, but 
here we think it has been abused. The 
epoch of the story is 1708-1713. Madame 
de Maintenon’s good-for-nothing brother, 
M. d’Aubigné, died in 1703, yet he is given 
a leading part throughout the novel. The 
Duke of Mantua, after sundry romantic 
adventures, was forced into a hasty mar- 
riage with Mlle. d’Elbcouf at Nevers in 
seu: ue revurned to italy; his bride fol- 
lowed him in a royal galley from Toulon, 
and narrowly escaped capture by African 
corsairs. ‘It is a pity she was not taken 
in order to finish the romance,” says Saint- 
Simon. It was deemed advisable to repeat 
the marriage ceremony at Tortona, after 
which the lady seems to have been strictly 
secluded, till set at liberty by her husband’s 
sudden, but natural death at Padua, on the 
5th of July, 1708. Now M. Ferry marries 
the Duke some time after August, 1708, at 
the Isle-Adam, and sends the pair off to be 
besieged at Tournai, whence the Duke is 
carried a prisoner to Suabia—to beeventually 
killed at the battle of Denain in 1712. Theo 
book is neither amusing nor instructive. 








SCOTTISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

The Story of Scotland, by M. B. Synge 
(Arnold), is not a book to be praised. It is 
written in a style beyond children’s compre- 





hension, and is largely based on obsolete autho- 
rities. Geography and history are equally at 
fault. Ben Attow used always to be reckoned 
as 4,000 ft. high, but it really is only 3,383—a 
height exceeded by seventy-six other summits. 
On the other hand, it is most misleading to 
speak of Merrick, Broad Law, Hartfell, and Dun 
Rig as ‘‘mere hills compared with the north 
of Scotland”; they are all of them more than 
2,400 ft. high. The description of the Falls of 
Clyde is absurdly wrong, and the Pease Bridge, 
built in 1786, is not traversed by the railway. 
To glance at the history: ‘‘St. Columba’s 
followers were known as the Culdees” ; Robert 
Bruce ‘‘ had borne arms under Wallace”; John 
Knox in 1547 ‘‘himself had been a Roman 
Catholic once, with most other Scotsmen” ; 
Mary Stuart at that date was ‘‘Queen of 
France’; when she was executed, James VI. 
‘* was still governed by regents” ; and Charles I. 
‘*had sent an army from England to the borders 
to assist Montrose against the Covenanters, and 
Montrose had advanced as far as Selkirk to meet 
them. The two armies were but six miles apart 
when the Covenanters attacked the English 
before Montrose had time to reach them, and 
entirely defeated them”! Lastly, golf—for golf 
with much else is treated of—holds its annual 
championship matches ‘‘at St. Andrews, Mussel- 
burgh, and Prestwick.” The illustrations are 
mostly as antiquated as this statement. 


True Stories from Scottish History, by Edith 
Toynbee (Griffith, Farran & Co.), is, after 
the ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ distinctly the 
best child’s history of Scotland known to us. 
It is brightly written, the style on occasion 
rising to high excellence ; it is sufficiently full, 
without being overburdened by dates and de- 
tails; and it is singularly accurate. Argyll’s 
rebellion is the one grave omission, and it is not 
very grave ; and the few following slips deserve 
notice only with a view to future revision. The 
Culdees were not ‘‘ the only clergy in Scotland” 
in the reign of David I.; the story of Wallace’s 
young wife is very doubtfully true ; Arkinholm 
is identical with Langholm ; Mary had married 
Darnley privately at Stirling four months before 
the ceremony at Holyrood ; she rested at Niddry 
on her flight from Lochleven to Hamilton ; 
Bothwell died after ten and a half (not nine) 
years’ captivity; Dumbarton Rock is two 
hundred (not seven hundred) feet high; and 
the Covenanters at Drumclog were not ‘‘ armed 
only with pikes and pitchforks.”” The engravings 
are quite unworthy of the text, which deserves 
illustrations as good as those in Mr. Gardiner’s 
‘Student’s History of England.’ 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Way of Marriage. By Violet Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Brilliance and hardness 
aro ioe Giways uiitcu, vuC tHey are qualities 
found so often together one is apt to consider 
them synonymous. Miss Hunt’s volume con- 
tains a dozen variations on the great theme, dis- 
tinguished by undeniable brilliance and a good 
deal of hardness in outline and characterization. 
She has, with considerable success, adopted an 
exotic style of writing, more or less borrowed 
from our lively neighbours over the water. The 
style is not, perhaps, ever destined to show at its 
real best under our auspices and in our language. 
Whether to stay or no, the fashion has come, 
and Miss Hunt is one of its exponents. Many 
of these stories of hers have already appeared 
in magazines and periodicals. All are light in 
treatment, slight and somewhat thin in motive, 
and, in their way, well done. The author has used 
her medium skilfully ratherthan sympathetically. 
Her men, and especially her women, are not of 
the pleasantest types of humanity. People like 
the lady whose furniture and house decoration 
were designed to express an innermost and most 
complex self may exist, but we do not want to 
have to cope with them. The author’s cyni- 
cism—there is a lot of it—seems to us more 





—-. 
modish than elemental. In ‘The Way of May. 
riage’ we have marriages galore, mostly uneq 
unhappy marriages, and the methods and tactics 
which brought them about. As a rule, the 
come to be by means of snaring, trapping, and 
posing. Poor human nature does not show at 
its best—that goes without saying. Those who 
are not semi-knaves are semi-fools, and foolish 
or discreditable are most of their motives and 
actions. Some of them show a keen if super. 
ficial observation. ‘The Marriage of Quentin 
Archer’ is somewhat pleasanter in its key, 
‘The Story of Mrs. Arne,’ the last of the batch, 
is unlike any of the rest. It is a gruesome tale, 
with a striking fancy in supernaturalism. 

Orgeas and Miradou. By Frederick Wed. 
more. (Bowden.)—Mr. Wedmore handles words 
with care as well as something of the effect of the 
best artists in tones and colours. A fine sense 
of colour reveals itself throughout his pages, 
He only uses legitimate means, but he cannot 
help making a picture. The beautiful story of 
‘ Orgeas and Miradou ’ is specially typical of this 
power of expressing and translating the poignancy 
of human emotion into terms of colour. At least 
it seems to us impossible not to note this cha- 
racteristic. Like the others in the volume, it is 
a mere outline, but charged with depth of 
feeling, and vivid in its extreme reticence and 
discrimination of touch. It is, in fact, Mr, 
Wedmore very nearly at his best. The illusive 
hopes and fears of a father who, unable to 
realize the truth, watches for the child who 
cannot return to him, are given with nothing 
short of divination. The actual presence of 
Southern nature and the atmosphere of its 
nights and days are full of charm and truth 
of expression. We confess we do not feel all 
this about ‘To Nancy,’ another sketch—this 
time in letter form. In spite of the very 

leasing and sympathetic attitude of the old 
yal Academician towards his little dancing 
friend, there is a lack of something, perhaps 
spontaneity. It is all pretty and graceful, but 
if it is sufficiently realized we somehow fail 
to seize it in the right spirit. We cannot 
focus Nancy; we cannot predict her future nor 
divine her true temperament. Of the tender- 
ness and refinement of the presentation there 
can be no doubt. ‘The Poet in the World’ is 
the slightest of a singularly slim trio. It is 
merely a few choice reflections and impressions 
of, as it were, scenery human and natural, held 
together by supposed entries in a diary. Mr. 
Wedmore’s style is as intangible as his matter; 
but his excellent diction and touch must make 
his little volume attractive to lovers of real 
beauty of thought and expression. 

There is no glamour or mystery about As it 
was in the Beginning: Life Stories of To-day, 
by Mr. G. R. Sims (White & Co.); they are 
just plain, straightforward, unimaginative tran- 
scripts of every-day life, which appeal most 
forcibly to the uncritical reader. Mr. Sims, as 
all the world knows, is a workmanlike writer 
who does not waste his words, or deal in those 
dubious but delightful ‘half lights” which 
are so characteristic of the modern analytical 
novelist. With him everything is clear and 
concise and cut-and-dried ; and the wayfaring 
men, though fools, need never err in the broad, 
well-metalled high roads along which he leads 
them. The present volume—which consists, we 
presume, chiefly, if not entirely, of reprints 
from Mr. Sims’s contributions to weekly journal- 
ism—will doubtless be widely popular among 
that very large class of our fellow countrymen 
who like to see vice punished and virtue re 
warded, as in an Adelphi melodrama, and 
whose notions of literary merit are at once 
naive and unexacting. 4 

Although none of the eight stories in Barkers 
Luck, and other Stories (Chatto & Windus), cat 
be reckoned among Mr. Bret Harte’s best pieces 
of work, the book maintains the author’s repu- 
tation. The average merit of the stories is not 
far below the normal level of a writer who has 
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always been a careful worker with a keen ap- 
preciation of the storyteller’s art. The story 
called ‘ The Indiscretion of Elsbeth’ shows Mr. 
Bret Harte as a not very successful imitator of 
“Anthony Hope”; in his stories of the wild 
West he is on ground where he has not 
been beaten. ‘Barker’s Luck’ and ‘In the 
Tules’ are the best in the present collection, 
and there is no good reason to dissent from Mr. 
Bret Harte if he put ‘Barker’s Luck’ first 
pecause he thought it the best. Possibly ‘In 
the Tules’ may be more attractive to readers 
who have not previously come across the simple 
solitary character who figures as the hero, but 
he is not new to those who are familiar with 
Mr. Bret Harte’s work, and ‘ Barker’s Luck’ 
is certainly a more artistic bit of storytelling. 
Many of the illustrations are well drawn, but 
some show a want of experience of what is 
necessary for effective repreduction. 

By issuing a reprint of some of the best of 
Mr. Kipling’s Soldier Tales Messrs. Macmillan 
have laid us all under an obligation. One can 
hardly imagine a more suitable Christmas pre- 
sent than this excellently printed and admirably 
illustrated volume, containing as it does ‘The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft,’ ‘The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd,’ ‘The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney,’ and other established favourites. 
In Mr. Hartrick the author has found that rara 
avis a sympathetic and satisfying draughtsman, 
and his work might, we think, have been re- 
cognized on the title-page. 











NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


The Causes of the Corruption of the Tra- 
ditional Text of the Holy Gospels: being the 
Sequel to ‘The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels.’ By the late J. W. Burgon, B.D. 
Arranged, completed, and edited by E. Miller, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons.)—The late Dean of 
Chichester pursued in this work the same line 
of argument which we have already noticed in 
reviewing ‘The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels.’ The reader will find a different 
arrangement of the materials, but nothing 
really new. But there are two remarkable 
features which meet us frequently in this 
book. Critics who deal with the text of the 
New Testament cannot but acknowledge that 
it is often extremely hard to make up one’s 
mind as to the reading to be adopted. 
The evidence is difficult to weigh, and often 
perplexing in the highest degree. The Dean, 
of course, knew nothing of these hesitations. 
There are no words more common in the book 
than these: ‘‘It is clear to me”; ‘‘ Which 
is obviously the true reading”; ‘‘ There really 
exists no manner of doubt”; ‘‘It is, indeed, 
beyond the reach of suspicion”; ‘‘Thus 
whereas St. Mark certainly wrote ”; ‘‘So that 
there can be no question.” In all such cases 
those who are deemed the greatest critics of the 
age differ from the Dean, but that impetuous 
divine did not care what ‘‘Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers ” 
thought. They might doubt, but he was quite 
sure. He knew exactly what the Holy Ghost 
wrote. The second remarkable point is that, as far 
48 language is concerned, this book contains the 
most damaging attack on the trustworthiness of 
the text of the New Testament that has, per- 
haps, ever been penned. We quote one out of 
numerous passages which exhibit the variety 
and nature of the various readings :— 

“Tt has been shewn with sufficient clearness, I 
trust, in the course of the foregoing chapters, that 
the number of distinct causes to which various 
Teadings may reasonably be attributed is even 
extraordinary. But there remains after all an 
alarmingly large assortment of textual perturba- 
tions which absolutely refuse to fall under any of 
the heads of classification already enumerated. They 
are not to be accounted for on any ordinary prin- 
‘tiple. And this residuum of cases it is, which occa- 
#lons our present embarrassment. They are in 
truth so exceedingly numerous; they are often so 
very considerable; they are, as a rule, so very 





. attempts is an approximation. 








licentious; they transgress to such an extent all 
regulations ; they usurp so persistently the office of 
truth and faithfulness, that we really know not 
what to think about them. Sometimes we are pre- 
sented with gross interpolations,—apocry phal stories: 
more often with systematic lacerations of the text, 
or transformations as from an angel of light.” 
And nearly all these corruptions were made ‘‘ in 
the earliest age of all.” The Dean, of course, 
proposed a theory which would rescue the text 
from these corruptions. He imagined that at a 
later stage of the Church’s history the Holy 
Ghost interposed to purify His work from the 
stains of the first centuries. But his theory 
has no historical] basis, and is, in fact, about the 
most improbable that could be suggested. The 
case, moreover, is not so bad as the language 
of Dean Burgon makes it, and it might be con- 
sidered worse than the facts which he adduces 
would lead us to believe. It might be considered 
worse, because the sources of corruption which 
he accurately enumerates would compel us to 
infer that there are many more corruptions 
which are real and serious than those which he 
has mentioned. But it is not so bad, because 
common sense and critical skill can detect these 
corruptions and give us a text which is in the 
main thoroughly trustworthy. In editing the 
Dean’s work Mr. Miller has followed a different 
plan from that adopted in ‘The Traditional 
Text.’ He has not mixed up his own words 
with the Dean’s. He has condescendingly ‘‘ let 
him in the sequel, except for such clerical correc- 
tions as were required from time to time, and 
have been much fewer than his facile pen would 
have made, speak entirely for himself.” Mr. 
Miller has a chapter of his own (Appendix II.), 
in which he deals with Dr. Hort’s remarks on 
conflation without having comprehended them. 
Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum 
Liber Alter. Secundum formam que videtur 
Romanam edidit Fridericus Blass. (Leipzig, 
Teubner.) — Dr. Blass, as is now generally 
known, recently revived the theory that 
St. Luke prepared two editions of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The first of these was written 
and circulated in Rome; the second and 
revised version was adopted by the Church 
generally, and is the form current in all the best 
MSS. Some time ago Dr. Blass edited the 
second form, and now he has embodied in the 
work before us his idea of what St. Luke’s first 
sketch may have been. He acknowledges that 


| this is a difficult—indeed, an impossible—task 


in the present lack of evidence, and all that he 
The difficulty 
arises from the fact that no MS. in Dr. Blass’s 
opinion represents the first sketch. Codex D, 
which might have been expected to come near 
it, contains, according to hint, notes and inter- 
polations which proceeded from a later hand, 
and thus the problem is created how to 
determine what was in the original and what 
was added. Dr. Blass has had recourse to 
Latin translations of the Acts and to extracts 
from the Acts found in late Latin writers. 
Indeed, his principal authority for his restora- 
tion of the first chapter of the Acts is a treatise 
of slight value and of uncertain authorship, 
commonly printed among the works of Vigilius 
of Thapsus. The results are consequently un- 
satisfactory. Dr. Blass deals with the text with 
great freedom, as he amends wherever he deems 
it necessary, indicates numerous omissions, and 
strikes out passages which he considers geo- 
graphically inaccurate, because he thinks St. 
Luke must have been well acquainted with 


| geography. The effort, however, is interesting, 


and it is curious to note the conception which 
Dr. Blass has formed of St. Luke’s mind. Thus 
he supposes him like himself taken up with 
questions as to the use of the optative and 
indicative. In the earliest form of vii. 1 
Dr. Blass imagines that St. Luke employed the 
optative in his first draft, but on second 
thoughts changed it into the indicative. St. 
Luke’s principal work in his revision, accord- 
ing to Dr. Blass,was striking out clauses which 





made the meaning clearer, so that the second 
form is decidedly more obscure than the first. 
Dr. Blass is most severe on those who differ 
from him, and speaks with great contempt of 
the present age of scholars and theologians. 
He entertains a strong belief in himself, and 
seems to know the mind of St. Luke probably 
much better than the evangelist knew it him- 
self. His present attempt will be deemed a 
curiosity, and it is not without use and interest 
as bringing into a visible form the numerous 
departures from the early text of the Acts 
which are to be found in Codex B, in transla- 
tions of the book, and in extracts from it in 
patristic writings. 








TALES FOR GIRLS. 
Three Girls in a Flat, by Ethel Heddle 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.), seems written dis- 
tinctly for the young of the fair sex. No other 
readers need apply. ‘Three Girls in a Flat’ is 
girlish indeed, also flattish. It is replete with 
every modern convenience and the reverse ; or 
should we say ‘‘informed” with all the ways 
and works of the girl of to-day? One knows it 
all well, too well—those three girls of three dif- 
ferent types and their three lovers. The girls 
(not the lovers) are respectively the domesti- 
cated, the literary, and the worldling. They 
are always clearly defined. Their sayings, 
doings, and beings never ‘‘impinge.” Each 
speaks and acts out of the abundance of her 
heart or her occupations or the author’s notions 
of ‘‘sich.” And to keep the ‘‘ up-to-date” 
appearance going, she has brought in—may we 
say dragged in?—the, just now, inevitable Scotch 
folk and Scotch talk. We decline to say more. 
A Girl in Ten Thousand, by L. T. Meade 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), has little that 
is really distinctive or individual. Yet if the 
heroine is scarcely a girl in ten thousand, her 
story—such as it is—may appeal to ten thousand 
girls. Who knows? At any rate, it seems to 
have been specially written for some of them, 
by one who should know something about their 
tastes and feelings. Mrs. Meade has long been 
one of their caterers in chief. The story, backed 
by a good motive, should be productive of good 
to the young reader who takes good intentions 
for good deeds. Of true discrimination or 
real observation of life and character we should 
say it had little. 








MILITARY LITERATURE. 

Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons publish The 
Effect of Maritime Command on Land Cam- 
paigns since Waterloo, by Major Callwell, a work 
in which the author applies the methods of 
Capt. Mahan to a continuation of Capt. Mahan’s 
inquiries up to the present day. He is pains- 
taking and accurate, and his work readable and 
valuable to students. Almost the only criticism 
that we have to make concerns a by - issue. 
We think that Major Callwell overrates the 
organizing energy of Lord Byron and the work 
that he did for Greece in Greece. His name 
and his poetry were valuable to the Hellenic 
cause during that period of divided command of 
the sea in which the successes of the inferior 
revolutionary fleet against the superior, but ill- 
led Turkish armaments had from time to time 
so considerable an influence upon the war; but 
the author uses exaggerated language as to the 
practical work accomplished by Byron at Misso- 
longhi. 

Col. Hanna, who has already published two 
hooks against the Indian frontier policy, now 
presents the public with a third, Backwards 
or Forwards, published by Messrs. A. Con- 
stable & Co. Col. Hanna is, like most people, 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong, and it 
is difficult to go with him the whole way. He 
quotes Sir Henry Lawrence’s declarations of 
1856, and some of Lord Beaconstield’s re- 
assuring speeches ; but these have little applica- 
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bility to the present state of things, and if it 
were indeed the case, as we do not think it is, 
that the policy of the last twenty years, of 
gradual advance until a frontier with Afghan- 
istan has been reached, was a mistaken policy, 
yet we should still be far from agreement with 
Col. Hanna. If it was an error to go forward, 
it might, nevertheless, not be possible to go 
back. Col. Hanna’s standpoint is that a Russian 
invasion of India is impossible ; but the middle 
view of the unprejudiced moderate observer is 
that Col. Hanna is right in thinking a Russian 
invasion impossible from the present Russian 
frontier, but that there is a sufficient probability 
of a Russian advance by steps to a frontier 
from which invasion would be possible to make 
it worth considering and guarding against in 
advance. It is part of Col. Hanna’s case to 
assume that in the event of a Russian war 
England could spare no reinforcements to India ; 
but he is very far from proving his case upon 
this head. If our command of thesea is complete, 
the whole of the regular troops of the country 
could probably be employed to greater advan- 
tage in India than elsewhere, and if our com- 
mand of the sea is complete they will be of 
little use at home. Col. Hanna’s scheme of 
defence is to fall back behind the Indus, and 
he would have us give up in time of peace the 
whole of Baluchistan from the Persian frontier 
to Karachi and Jacobabad, and in time of war, 
Peshawar, Dera Ismail, Dera Ghazi, Ruk 
Junction, and the Indus railway, with Karachi; 
and fall back across a river which he assumes 
that Russia could not cross. Surely to state 
this proposition is to upset the possibility of the 
adoption of Col. Hanna’s views. When Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote the words which Col. 
Hanna quotes, such a policy might have been 
conceivable. It is not possible to adopt it now, 
and it is worse than useless to advocate it. The 
scheme of Indian defence rests, of course, on 
a mobilization at two places, both of which are 
covered by fortification, the nature of which 
Col. Hanna professes to misunderstand—Rawul 
Pindi and Quetta; and the nature and exact 
composition of the field forces which India 
could place upon the Helmund through the 
Quetta line are accurately ascertained, although 
undoubtedly reinforcement from England 
would be required in additional officers 
for the first line, and in additional British 
battalions (which might consist of men not 
thoroughly trained, provided that they 
were not mere boys) for holding the 
cities of India. The military roads and 
railways which, like the fortifications which 
cover the two bases, are attacked by Col. 
Hanna, are intended to facilitate concentration 
at Quetta, and through Quetta towards the 
Helmund. On the other hand, Col. Hanna 
is right in thinking that road-making has made 
invasion somewhat more possible than it would 
have been without it. This is always a great 
difficulty in a defensive policy. You require 
roads for your own concentration and supply, 
and those same roads open your country to 
your enemy. We also agree with Col. Hanna 
in what he says about the imperial service 
troops and generally about the native armies. 
The 20,000 men lately drilled by British officers 
to be equal to our best native troops must, as 
he says, be thrown into the scale, not for us, 
but against us, in considering the proportion of 
British troops needed in India in a time of 
serious stress. The native army has been, as 
he says, increased of late by a reserve of 
another 20,000 men, and it must be remembered 
in all we do that while the serviceable British 
force has, as Col. Hanna shows, decreased of 
late, and does not amount to the more than 
70,000 which exist on paper, on the other 
hand the native army has grown and grown in 
its most effective portions. It is, however, the 
power to reinforce immediately the British ele- 
ment, given to us by the command of the sea, 
of which Col. Hanna takes insufficient notice. 





When he comes to consider the position of the 
Russians Col. Hanna’s errors are even greater 
than when he is dealing with our own. It is 
impossible to conceive why he should take Tiflis 
as his imaginary base for the Russians in opera- 
tions against India. Tiflis is in the centre of the 
Caucasian isthmus ; between it and India is the 
Caspian, and the Caspian is in direct steam com- 
munication by water with all parts of Russia in 
Europe. A magnificent flotilla, belonging to 
many different navigation companies, and all 
the flotilla of the Russian Government, are 
available for the transport of troops down the 
Volga and upon the Caspian. Why, therefore, 
Tiflis? Then Col. Hanna writes of the danger 
to Russia ‘‘of a flank attack from Persia,” a 
sentence which seems to show that his views 
upon the subject of Persia are prehistoric. 
Northern Persia lies absolutely open to Russian 
operations from the Caspian, and the Persian 
Court is so imbued with this knowledge that a 
Russian Minister without an escort, in time of 
war as well as in time of peace, can make the 
policy of the Court of Teheran his own. Col. 
Hanna even revives for his readers the supposed 
weakness of the Russian position in the Caucasus, 
which he calls ‘‘a recently conquered country ”: 
a doctrine which was, we believe, a favourite 
one in our War Office till some few years ago, 
but which was wholly out of date even when it 
was still entertained in Pall Mall, and which 
is now, very justifiably, the laughing-stock of 
every competent military authority in all 
countries. Our attempts to raise the Cau- 
casus were a failure even in the Crimean 
War; the Turkish attempt to raise it was a 
failure in 1877 ; and since 1878 the situation in 
the Caucasus has again wholly changed, to the 
advantage of Russia, of whose empire it is now 
a bulwark. There is not a word in Col. 
Hanna’s book to show that he has grasped 
the fabulously great increase in the military 
power of Russia in the last fifteen years, and 
still less that he appreciates what \ «power 
of Russia is going to be a quarter of a century 
from the present time. It is to be feared, then, 
that Col. Hanna’s book must be pronounced wholly 
out of date and almost childishly ill-informed. 
But we repeat that his warning on the subject 
of the armies of the native states is thoroughly 
sound. The danger is an old one, but it is 
becoming even more real than it was when Col. 
Hanna was in India. A most interesting ques- 
tion is raised by our auther when he suggests 
that if we ever find ourselves at war with 
Russia we must attack her ‘‘ in her only vulner- 
able points—her seaboard, her commerce, and 
her fleet.” Unfortunately, the Russian fleet, 
greatly as it is increasing in strength at the 
present time, will never put to sea against us 
unless with such alliances as to have a fair pro- 
spect of success. The seaborne commerce of 
Russia, which is alone vulnerable, is small, and 
her exports, which come largely to our country, 
would be carried in time of war by railway 
through Germany, as they have been before. 
Attacks upon the Russian ‘‘ seaboard,” if they 
are to be effective, must mean attacks by dis- 
embarkation of a military force, and Russia has 
now an excellent peace army of nearly a million 
men, a fact which does not hold out to Great 
Britain a prospect of successful operations of 
the kind. 








AUSTRALIAN FICTION. 

THE episode of the ‘‘ phantom horse” is the 
best part of the story contained between the two 
covers of Who Did It? by Nat Gould (Routledge 
& Sons). The scene is laid in New South Wales, 
with which, as well as with other parts of the 
Australasian colonies, the author became pretty 
intimately acquainted during a residence of 
some years, when he was engaged chiefly as a 
writer for newspapers dealing with all kinds of 
sport, especially horse-racing. He is familiar, 
therefore, with many aspects and occupations 
of Antipodean life ; and his experience enables 





him to introduce into his tale descriptions which 
have a certain charm of novelty and freshneg 
for English readers. He is no literary arti 
no subtle analyst of human nature, no dig. 
coverer of a new man or new woman or ney 
decalogue ; he only writes straight on in plaj 
simple, unpretentious, homely, and sometimes 
even vulgar style. His incidents are m 
commonplace, and his plot is by no meang 
marvel of ingenuity. The title of his new 
venture, of course, explains itself, and gives 
the reader as unmistakable a hint of the sort of 
issue to be — as would be conveyed by 
the German ‘‘ Die Sonne bringt es an den Tag, 
or by the ‘‘ Murder will out” of our English 
proverb. The little book concerns artists, in go 
far as the author seems to hold that a portrait. 
painter can penetrate to the secret thoughts of 
his subject as the Rontgen rays to the seat of a 
physical lesion ; and students of language, in go 
far as he seems to hold that ‘‘to waive ” (con. 
nected with *‘ waif”) and ‘‘to wave” are one 
and the same word, else he would hardly 
(p. 25) indulge in a pleasant play of words 
between ‘‘ waiving” a point and ‘‘ waiving” 
fist in a gentleman’s face. 

‘*« Alien’s ” third venture in fiction, In Golden 
Shackles (Hutchinson & Co.), is a charming 
New Zealand story, with plenty of local colour, 
but no forcing of incidents for the sake of mere 
sensational effects. True, there are incidents in 
abundance, even such as could not fail to stir 
and startle one ina miners’ camp, and on the 
tracks between town and wilderness ; but the 
wildest of them is only strange to us —not 
strained, or revolting with obtrusive horror and 
the scent of blood. Two motherless children 
and their ‘* broken-down gentleman” of a 
father begin and end the tale. The father 
carries off the girl to the gold diggings at 
Otago, leaving the boy, without previous 


arrangement, in charge of a benevolent doctor. 


Two men fall in love with Bell Searell—a rough 
young fellow, Ralph Morton, the son of a 
criminal, uncouth in appearance and apres 
and Guy Howell, no gentler than Ralph, but 
with a better title to the name of gentleman, 
Bell has to make a choice between these, and, 
if she chooses the less likely one of the two, it 
is because he has sacrificed himself on behalf of 
her father. She and her brother are both fine 
characters, and, indeed, the tale is too full of 
fine characters to amount to much more than an 
optimist’s dream. But it is a dream that is 
pleasant to read. 








CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


Studia Callimachea. Scripsit K. Kuiper.— 
I. De Hymnorum I.-IV. Dictione Epica, 
(Leyden, Sijthoff.)—But for his contemporary 
Lycophron, Callimachus would unquestionably 
take the palm among Greek writers for dreary 
pedantry. The two have, however, a certain 
importance to the mythologist as storehouses 
of obscure myths, and, in a less degree, to the 
philologist as illustrating the conception of 
archaistic Greek which prevailed at Alexandria 
a generation before the advent of Aristarchus 
and sound criticism. It is with this latter 
aspect of Callimachus that Kuiper deals. He 
traces, so far as it can now be done, the authors 
whom Callimachus took as his models for imita- 
tion. Homer naturally accounts for more than 
nine-tenths of the borrowing, but, as Kui 
shows, Callimachus continually draws, whether 
by inadvertence or from a desire to extend the 
epic vocabulary, upon later writers, lyric and 
dramatic. The direct profit of such elaborate 
inquiry is but small, except in so far as it 
emphasizes the gigantic way in which Aristar- 
chus towers above his own time, not merely as 
a critic of language, but in true perception of 
the greatness and poetry of the Epic age. 

Harvard Studies. Vol. VII. (Ginn & Co.) 
—This instalment (specially dedicated to Prof. 
G. M. Lane) of the learning of Harvard College 
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jas the features of the series well marked. 
The essays are learned and able ; but they are 
gill very dry, though not so parching to the 
er as the last volume. There is, as usual, 
much minute research after the manner of the 
Germans, and often on what may be called 
trivial questions. To the scholar no inquiry 
can be too minute, but to most men a long 
ment whether Cicero left Brundusium on 
April 26th or on April 29th, B.c. 58, seems labour 
jn vain. The note on os columnatum as applied 
to Nevius is sensible, and carries conviction. 
The most important essay in the volume is Mr. 
Louis Dyer’s examination of the plot of the 
‘Agamemnon’ by the light of Mr. Verrall’s now 
famous rehandling of that problem. Tc us Mr. 
ers standpoint appears thoroughly sound. 
He fully admits the difficulties exposed by Mr. 
Verrall, but he asserts a higher law for the art 
of schylus :— 

“By violating the prosaic possibilities of time 
in the dramatization of Agamemnon’s swift punish- 
ment, our poet sets before us in action that divine 
retribution which is independent of time, and illu- 
minates as it were the Psalmist’s words that a 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday, 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 

This is Mr. Dyer’s conclusion; we regret that 
we have not space for a summary of his in- 
ious argument. There is another essay (by 
Mr. G. Hale) on the ‘ Syllabification in Roman 
Speech,’ commenting on the tendency to divide 
omnes, tifra-ctos, &c. Whether this be a mere 
fashion of writing or points to a peculiarity of 
pronunciation is a matter of much doubt. The 
author does not seem to be aware that the 
Roman professors may have been led by the 
Greek fashion. In our earliest Greek MSS. (on 
pyrus) the scribes show a repugnance to 
fioning a line with a vowel in the middle of 
a word, t.¢., they always divide pe-vos, never 
pev-os. But even in the case of double con- 
sonants separating vowels we have yeypa-rrat, 
ypaya-oGar, mpa-yya, knpv-xGevtos, &., and 
even pe-O’nuwv! The problem, therefore, is 
not to be settled without taking into account 
the Greek fashion. The veteran grammarian 
Prof. Goodwin, whose influence is marked in 
American philology, has contributed a paper on 
deliberative relative clauses in Greek. The whole 
volume shows acuteness and research, and is an 
honourable evidence of the high standard to 
a Harvard has attained in classical philo- 










































Mélanges de Littérature Ancienne. Par 
Constant Martha. (Hachette & Cie.)—This 
collection of articles and public addresses must 
not be judged by the first two essays, which are 
concerned with Greek studies. As is often 
the case with French savants, M. Martha’s know- 
ledge of Greek social history and literature is de- 
tidedly imperfect. On the ‘ Education of Greek 
Women’ he has nothing new to say, and what he 
does say is frequently misleading. Thus he lays 
stress upon the repeated sallies against women 
in the dialogue of Euripides as showing what the 
audience of the plays expected and approved, 
but he completely ignores the magnificent 
heroines whom the poet brought upon the 
stage. Which of the two sorts of evidence, we 
ask, is the more important—the frequent but 
isolated invectives against thesex orthe dominant 
characters of the plays—Alcestis, Macaria, Iphi- 
genia, Polyxena? M. Martha’s judgment, there- 






















regards domestic life than it is as regards the 
looser sort of women, to whom he assigns a social 
position only attained by very rare and exceptional 
individuals, perhaps by half a dozen altogether. 
The second essay, entitled ‘Pindar,’ is still 
more disappointing, for it tells us hardly any- 
thing about Pindar, but a great deal about 
M. Villemain’s book on the Greek lyric poets 
and about that author's translations of Pindar. 
M. Martha's panegyric of the Greek language, 
which occurs in this essay (pp. 71-2), strikes us 
88 most curious, especially as he makes a com- 
















fore, of Attic women is not more trustworthy as 
‘and cover in woods rather than among the 


parison of the characteristics of Greek and French 


style. We are told that Greek was a matchless | 
organ for the poet: (1) because the different 

dialects were common property, and thus added 

many strings to the human lyre (one would | 
imagine that each poet could combine them at | 
pleasure !); (2) because it was free from the | 
bonds of grammar: ‘‘ Avec quelle aisance elle | 
se débarrasse tout-’-coup des entraves de la 

grammaire pour alléger sa marche et se donner 

des ailes”; (3) because of its freedom in the | 
coining of new words. But still more curious 
is the depreciation of the French language | 
which follows. French has been shaped by | 
great prose writers and geometers for the pur- | 
pose of clearness. An intractable syntax 
shackles the poet. Even when by bold inver- 
sions he has attained control over thesubstantive, 
verb, and adjective, he is faced by a crowd of 
necessary, but ugly and unhandy parasites: 
‘*Les articles, dont le retour est si fréquent, 
les verbes auxiliaires, les adverbes interminables, 
d’insipides conjonctions, toutes ces non-valeurs 
de la poésie encombrent la phrase, la retiennent 
et l’embarrassent.” We dare not contest M. 


| three months’ leave of absence. 





Martha’s appreciation of his native language, 
which he himself handles with mastery, but 
how did it escape him that the objections he 
brings against French, if valid, are equally 
valid against Greek? We were even brought 
up to believe that what he calls the parasite 
words were the chief cause of the delicacy and 
the difficulty of mastering Greek prose as well 
as poetry. But if a Frenchman of high repute 
tells us that the French particles are really no 
better than a nuisance, a joyous suspicion creeps 
in upon us that after all our schoolboy judg- 
ment of the Greek particles was not far wrong, 
and that we have been imposed on here also by 
the schoolmasters. Would that such a revela- 
tion had only come to us earlier in life! We 
recommend the reader of M. Martha’s book, 
however, to skip his Greek chapters, or rather 
to read his book backwards. The closing essay on 
Seneca is most charming as well as instructive. 
The study on Cicero and Lucretius is a sound 
and careful piece of scholarship, and the other 
essays on kindred subjects show how complete 
a hold the late M. Martha possessed of Latin 
literature. Here lies the real value of the 
book. 








SPORT IN INDIA. 

In and Beyond the Himalayas, by S. J. Stone 
(Arnold), is a reprint of narratives published in 
the Asian of apparently three trips into the 
interior, undertaken mainly for purposes of 
sport. At any rate, the book is divided into 
three parts, the first dealing with Astor, the 
second with Ladékh and its neighbourhood, and 
the third with the less remote, but in these days 
less known country on the border of Tibet, 
nearly due north of Gangutri, the source of the 
Ganges. The journey to Astor has often been 
described, and its nullahs are nearly as well 
known to sportsmen as the forests of Ross- 
shire. Markhor and ibex are the chief game, 
wild sheep, musk deer, and bears being also 
found. The great hill is the Nanga Parbat, over 








26,600 ft. high, whose spurs extend on the one 
side to the Astor river, and on the other to the 

Indus, towards which they are specially steep 
and subject to landslips on a great scale. The | 
valleys are in places very deep, and the heat in | 
them is intense, inducing the game to seek shade 


rocks which markhor and ibex commonly affect. | 
Laddkh and the districts of Changchenmo and 
Pangong are visited by sportsmen anxious to get 
specimens of Uvis ammon, the Tibetan ante- 
lope, and the wild yak. Mr. Stone appears to 
have succeeded in shooting these varieties with- 
out any remarkable or unusual incident, if we 
except the charge of a wounded yak which 
chased the shikéri downhill. 

‘* Paljour retreated towards me, best pace, shout- 
ing to me to fire; but at first I could not see the | 


bul], and when he did come in sight the shik4ri 
was directly in line with him...... Fortunately, above 
me, and about ten yards off, a small rock jutted 
out of the hillside, and Paljour screwed himself 
under it, into the smallest space. The infuriated 
bull stood above the rock, only a few feet from the 
man, evidentiy at a loss...... It was clear that both 
man and animal were unconscious of each other’s 
proximity : one was mad with rage, and the other 
was off his head with funk.” 


A bullet in the shoulder closed the scene. 
Returning from Leh, Mr. Stone diverged to 


| the head of the celebrated Wardwan valley, 


where he bagged a barah singh stag and a bear. 
In the last trip barhal (Ovis nahura, Jerdon) 
was the chief game, but Mr. Stone appears to 
think that an unauthorized incursion of a few 
miles into Tibet forms the principal interest of 
this part of his book. With this view we cannot 
agree ; Tibet no doubt must be explored, and 
Lhasa cannot long remain concealed behind her 
purdah, but the expeditions which are to unveil 
that land cannot be carried out by officials on 
As a contribu- 
tion to the literature of sport it is a little diffi- 
cult to assign a suitable place to this book. It 
has merit as being generally correct in the 
description of, perhaps, the highest forms of 
sport in the most entrancing surroundings to 
be found in our world; and those who have 
visited Kashmir and the Himalaya will read 
with pleasure what recalls their own experiences. 
On the other hand, the author is specially skil- 
ful neither with the rifle nor with the pen, but 
en revanche he may claim to be the first sports- 
man we have heard of who carried an umbrella 
as part of his kit. The transliteration of native 
names is often infelicitous, and the mistakes are 
emphasized by the use of accents, a fruitful 
cause of stumbling to those unacquainted with 
the vernacular spelling. There are also many 
traces of slipshod writing, which, though of no 
great consequence, yet serve to irritate, for they 
are unnecessary. A farm at home is set down 
as a home farm, which, of course, is a different 
thing ; a Pirbiah is translated as Southerner, 
whereas it means a man from the East ; anda 
bear, generally held to be about the blindest of 
game, is made to see coolies who ‘‘ were lying 
still” at a distance of half a mile. Again, for a 
moment, one is puzzled to read, ‘‘I also used my 
black buckskins to make up a dozen bags”; 
though this is no doubt a pleasantry on the part 
of the printer, yet it might have been corrected 
in proof. The illustrations, too, leave much to 
be desired. These are no longer days when 
impossible landscapes tenanted by what look 
like studies from indifferently stuffed animals 
may pass muster. The country has been photo- 
graphed over a great extent and so have many 
of the animals, and therefore imagination may 
with advantage be tempered with fact. If com- 
parison is made between the Ovis ammon shown 
at p. 182 and the head of Ovis ammon at p. 120 
of Capt. H. Bower's ‘ Diary of a Journey across 
Tibet,’ our meaning will be plain. Some of the 
illustrations are better than others, the frontis- 
piece ‘Markhor’ being as good as any. The 
volume is attractively turned out as regards 
type, paper, and binding. 

Another book on sport from the same pub- 
lisher, termed Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of 
India, by Col. Pollok, has just been issued. 
It consists of what purports to be a sketch of 
the author’s younger days, interspersed with 
anecdotes more or less remarkable, succeeded 
by chapters on pig-sticking and big-game 
shooting. Burma and the northern districts of 
the Madras Presidency are the localities visited 
for sport, and the Colunel’s bag seems to have 
included nearly every sort of animal from an 
elephant toa snipe. The final chapter consists 


of hints to sportsmen going abroad, and as an 
appendix there are a number of recipes for 
dishes suited to camp life, and some advice as 
to dealing with accidents which may be met 
with by travellers in the Indian jungles. The 
volume is generally readable, though it might 
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be imprudent to place too implicit reliance on 
many of the tales and opinions recorded. The 
illustrations are clever, though not quite exempt 
from the criticism made on those in Mr. Stone’s 
book, and there is no list of them. The pub- 


lisher’s part of the work is well done. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
In a controversy which occurred some years 
ago between Mr. Kennan and Mr. H. de Windt 
we, in our notices of their respective books, 
somewhat sided with Mr. Kennan, as_ we 
thought his narrative obviously truthful, and 
that of Mr. de Windt somewhat coloured by his 
sympathy with the Russians. In his new book, 
The New Siberia, published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, Mr. de Windt, although he again tra- 
velled under Russian auspices, seems to have 
managed to retain a more impartial attitude, 
although it is a little trying to find him 
calling a statement that the Russian convicts 
are kept in cages ‘‘ absurd,” when on the same 
page he has a picture from a photograph of 
what he calls the ‘‘ gratings” which justifies 
the phrase to which he objecis. Unfortunately, 
not only are the Russian convicts kept in cages 
on board ship, but also those of France, and 
probably of some other nations which still retain 
the horrible transportation system. Mr. de 
Windt also writes of ‘‘the usual fables of 
cruelty and oppression on the part of Russian 
prison officials,” and ‘‘the tissue of falsehoods 
connected with Siberian prison life.” Some of 
the facts, however, that come out in his present 
work go a long way to confirm the worst things 
that have been written about Saghalien. Mr. 
de Windt, for example, says of the ‘‘plet,” 
** Death sometimes follows this terrible punish- 
ment, which is only administered as a substitute 
for the death penalty.” ‘‘Substitute for the 
death penalty” is a strange phrase for flogging 
to death. Another form of torture our author 
admits to be ‘‘ dreaded as much as, if not more 
than, a flogging with the ‘ plet,’” and he de- 
scribes cases of its infliction for ‘‘ three years at 
a stretch,” while he admits that even six months 
‘seemed to me to be not only excessive, but 
barbarous.” The portion of Mr. de Windt’s 
book which deals with the famous silver mines 
of Nertchinsk is new, and therefore in- 
teresting. Saghalien has been well described, 
by escaped convicts among others, but we were 
not hitherto acquainted with so excellent a 
description of Nertchinsk as that supplied by 
the present author. 

ALTHOUGH there is nothing on the title-pages 
to show it, the six volumes of The Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe sent to us by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, as ‘‘printed from American 

lates,” are but a reissue of an edition pub- 
ished by another English firm in 1884. The 
same misprints, misstatements, errors, and the 
same introductory matter, all reappear. The 
raison d’étre of such a reissue is difficult to 
discover: Messrs. Stedman and Woodberry’s 
handsome edition in ten volumes should satisfy 
the book-lover, whilst handy little collections 
have recently been published to meet the views 
of the less exacting. The edition under notice is 
about as bad as any yet issued. ‘Tales, essays, 
critiques, and miscellaneous pieces are jumbled 
together without any arrangement or method, 
and the volumes being without an index, any one 
desirous of finding a particular item may have 
to wade through half a dozen volumes to find 
it. These ‘Works’ include an ‘Introduction ” 
and ‘‘ Memoir” by Mr. R. H. Stoddard. Some 
years ago that gentleman wrote, ‘‘I am too 
commonplace a person to understand unusual 
developments of genius,” and ‘‘ The more T read 
about Poe the less I understand him.” These 
prefatory writings confirm both assertions. 
That Mr. Stoddard does not yet understand 
Poe’s genius is clear, although he does not 
always confess it so thoroughly as_hereto- 


stood while alive (of which there is no 
evidence), he is not misunderstood to-day.” 
That Mr. Stoddard has not yet acquired a 
comprehension of ‘‘the unusual developments 
of genius” his essay on Poe proves. Refer- 
ring to the poet’s first, boyish volume of verse, 
he says, ‘‘ There was a promise of beauty in it 
which was not fulfilled by his later work.” ‘‘It 
is difficult to believe,” he continues, that Poe 
‘*was in earnest when he penned the jingling 
melodies of ‘ Annabel Lee,’ for to be in earnest 
with work like that would betray a disordered 
intellect. Still worse is the rhythm of ‘ Ula- 
lume,’ which is the insanity of versification.” 
‘*No healthy mind,” he resumes, ‘* was ever 
impressed by ‘ Ulalume,’ and no musical sense 
was ever gratified with its measure, which is 
little beyond a jingle.” Poe’s other poems 
equally fail to impress this editor. ‘‘I should 
say further,” he adds, ‘‘(for I love to be 
frank) that if ‘Annabel Lee’ and ‘For Annie’ 
possess any merit other than attaches to melo- 
dious jingle, I have not been able to discover 
it.” Such remarks on Poe’s genius, coming 
from his biographer, do not bode well for the 
biography. In truth, besides being insuperably 
vulgar, the ‘‘ Memoir” is as commonplace as it 
is inaccurate. Mr. Stoddard not only repeats 
Griswold’s long-exploded libels, but adds several 
of his own, and probably the only truthful 
data he furnishes are those which he has ob- 
tained from an English biographer of Poe, but 
has forgotten to acknowledge. 


Mr. ScarGi1t Birp’s well-known Guide to the 
Public Records (Eyre & Spottiswoode) has 
reached a new edition, which should be found 
even more serviceable than the first issue. 
Not only is the form of an octavo volume 
far more convenient both for carriage and for 
reference than that of the original folio, 
but the ever-increasing needs of the _his- 
torical student have suggested several modi- 
fications of and improvements upon the 
original plan of the work. Moreover, as may 
well be supposed, the needful work of arranging, 
classifying, listing, and calendaring the Records 
and State Papers, which proceeds with such 
skill and rapidity in the hands of the Record 
Office staff, makes it still more necessary that 
a work of this kind should be posted up to 
date. Mr. Scargill Bird’s intimate knowledge 
of all classes of records has qualified him in an 
exceptional manner for a work, the great and 
deserved success of which must be regarded as 
one of the most significant signs of the steady 
progress of modern historical research. 


Tue French institution established by M. de 
Chambrun, known as the Musée Social, is 
responsible for a recent visit to England of 
M. Paul de Rousiers, and for his book Le 
Trade-Unionisme en Angleterre, published by 
MM. Armand Colin & Cie. M. de Rousiers 
has taken a great deal of pains to compile a 
friendly account of British trades - unionism 
which should be accurate, and he has fairly 
succeeded. It is difficult to agree with him 
that the reason for the superiority of Lan- 
cashire unionism in the cotton trade over 
Yorkshire unionism in the woollen and worsted 
trade is to be found in the large proportion 
of women employed in the West Riding. 
The proportion of women in the cotton 
trade of Lancashire is enormous, and, while 
M. de Rousiers thinks that the women are 
‘*afraid to come into men’s unions,” the majority 
of the members of the powerful unions of Lan- 
cashire which he describes are women, although 
all those unions are governed by men. In his 
description of the miners’ unions of Great 
Britain he shows that he has not gone to 
the best sources. For instance, he visited 
South Wales in company with a member 
of the Staffordshire branch of the Miners’ 
Federation, which was like visiting Paris 
with a Prussian. The result is that he has 





fore. Of Poe he says, ‘“‘If he was misunder- 


te, 
Wales are totally without organization and 
without leaders ; and, discovering the exi 

at the last moment of Mr. William Ab 
M.P., he has put in a foot-note which entj 
contradicts his text. The organization of the 
Cambrian miners under the sliding scale j, 
wholly different from that of the other miner 
of the country, except those who are still under 
a sliding scale in a portion of the Mi 
where M. de Rousiers has erroneously been told 
that the system is extinct. It may be an in. 
ferior organization, but it is an organization, and 
one which for certain purposes is most powerf 
and it returns one member of its own to Parlia. 
ment, which is all that is at present accom. 
plished in that direction by the whole of the 
enormous numbers organized under the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. Not only hag 
M. de Rousiers, from falling into the hands of 
a North Staffordshire man, exaggerated the 
importance of that district as a representatiye 
mining district, but he has done the same 
thing in Scotland with regard to Fifeshire; 
and he would undoubtedly have done better to 
study the usual type of miners’ organization 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, or Nottinghamshire 
under the auspices of the admirable leaders of 
the trades-unionists in those counties, where the 
miners’ organization is superior to that of any 
other trades-unionism in Great Britain, except, 
perhaps, that of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
while it is concentrated instead of dispersed 
throughout the country, as is the case with the 
Engineers. M. de Rousiers does not seem to 
have visited the Durham men for himself, or 
he would not have assumed the individualism of 
the members of this powerful union from the 
conversation of their leaders. They have re- 
cently voted in a manner which shows that they 
do not share their leaders’ views. Our author 
states on p 225 that ‘‘ there are 6,000 miners in 
Durham who are all unionists,” which is doubt- 
less a misprint for 60,000, the real number in 
union being somewhat smaller, but probably 
between 40,000 and 50,000 at least. e quotes 
Cleveland as being contained in both of the 
great rival organizations; and it is possible, 
indeed, that he has heard both claim it. 


Mr. James Lane ALLEN has considerable gifts 
and a good deal of taste, but he is rather too 
fanciful, and he does not hold his humour 
properly in hand. Many of his best passages 
are spoilt by poor conceits of thought and 
phrase or by ill-judged bits of jocularity. The 
title of his book A Kentucky Cardinal (Osgood, 
MclIlvaine & Co.) appears to be a sort of harm- 
less little joke ; it refers to a red bird that plays 
a part in the story. The book is not a book 
of American humour; it is serious, and even 
pathetic, and it is not very far from being excel- 
lent in many respects. The descriptions of 
nature are decidedly good, and one can imagine 
they must be fascinating to readers familiar 
with Kentucky. The love story is told with 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, and the 
style, though marred by certain defects, is that 
of a careful and cultivated writer. 


Mr. ALLEN’s Swmmer in Arcady (Dent & Co.) 
is not at all equal to his ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.’ 
The preface condemns the book. It makes too 
lofty pretensions. The author expresses his dis- 
approval of ‘‘ the new fiction,” and then offers to 
teach the world how the favourite topics of the 
writers of that sort of fiction ought to be treated. 
‘Summer in Arcady’ is, it seems, the precedent 
to which these writers should conform. It turns 
out to be a poor story told with considerable 
affectation. Mr. Allen’s ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff. 


Messrs. Dent have sent us two specimens 
of their ‘‘ Temple Classics ”—Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, bound in leather, and Wordsworth’s. 
Prelude, in cloth. Both are prefaced by por- 
traits of the authors, briefly annotated, and very 
prettily got up. Although the volumes are 
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Se . . 
misprint and a lack of accents and breathings in 
the Greek which concludes Southey’s work. The 
somewhat solid and serious task of reading ‘The 
Prelude’ will be lightened by this delightful 
little edition.—Messrs. Routledge have revived 
the somewhat faded laurels of Mrs. Hemans by 
a selection from her poems in one of their neat 
little ‘Olive Books,” but we doubt if she will 
be widely read to-day. 

We have received Whittaker’s Windsor 
Peerage (Whittaker & Co.), which has in 
course of years developed into a handy and 
yseful book of reference; and The Banking 
Annual (Waterlow & Sons), edited by Mr. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave, the most satisfactory of 
financial handbooks.—The Chiswick Press has 
sent us a neat little Calendar, the only objec- 
tion to which is that the page containing the 
preface is too much loaded. 

Messrs. De La Rve have sent us a number 
of delightful pocket-books, elegant calendars, 
and diaries of admirable manufacture, and irre- 
proachable in point of taste. Their Desk Diary 
combines beauty and utility in a marked 
degree. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have sent us a 
large assortment of Christmas cards, both serious 
and comic, carols daintily printed, calendars, 
and beautiful pocket - books. They are cha- 
racterized in a notable degree by variety of 
design and beauty of execution. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Farrar (F. W.), Horton (R. F.), and others’ The Bible and 
the Child, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Stuart’s (C. E.) The Old Faith or the New, Which ? 3/6 cl. 
Urwick’s (Rev. W.) Nonconformity in Worcester, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Law. 
Raikes’s (T. W.) Treatise on the Admiralty Jurisdiction and 
Practice in County Courts, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archaeology, 
Fletcher’s (W. Y.) Foreign Bookbindings in the British 
Museum, folio, 63/ net. 
Michael Angelo, Life of, by H. Grimm, translated by F. EB. 
Bunnétt, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 17/ net. 
Venus and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture, ed. by W. J. 
Stillman, 41 large Photogravures, folio, 126/ net. 
Winckler’s (H.) The Tell-el-Amarna Letters, roy. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Browning’s (R.) Bells and Pomegranates, First Series, 2/6 cl. 
Clarke’s (S. C.) Festival and other Hymns for Church 
Tides, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Rossi (L.) and Corbauld’s (E. M.) Side Lights on Shake- 
speare, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bibliography. 
White, Gilbert, A Bibliography of, by E. A. Martin, 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Wundt’s (W.) Outlines of Psychology, translated by 
C. H. Judd, 8vo. 7/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Dickens’s (M.) My Father as I Recall Him, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Philology. 

About’s (E.) Le Roi des Montagnes, with Notes by A. R. 

Ropes, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Science. 

Creighton’s (C.) Microscope Researches on the Formative 
Property of Glycogen, Part 1, royal 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Johnson’s (J. C. F.) Getting Gold, a Practical Treatise for 
Prospectors, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

McGillicuddy’s (T. J.) Functional Disorders of the Nervous 
System in Women, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Newton (A.) and Gadow’s (H.) Dictionary of Birds, Part 4, 
8vo. 7/6 net ; 1 vol. 30/ net. 

Reid’s (St. G.) Bacteriological Diagnosis, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Vicentini’s (F.) Bacteria of the Sputa and Cryptogamic 
Flora of the Mouth, translated by Stutter, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Wilson-Barker’s (D.) A Manual of Elementary Seamanship, 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Banks’s (Mrs. G. L.) The Manchester Man, 4to. 15/ net. 

Darby's (E. W.) The Angel Princess, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

De Quincey’s Lyrics in Prose, selected from his Works by 
kK. B. pA eng 18mo. 2/ net. 

Hutcheson’s (J. C.) Young Tom Bowling,a Story of the 
Boys of the British Navy, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Manning’s (W.) The Glow-worm, illustrated by W. 
Horton, 4to. 5/ net; Fine-Paper Edition, 15/ net. 

Our Friends’ Autographs, 4to. 2/6 cl. 

Tweedale’s (V.) “* And They Two——.” cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Vaughan, Rowland, his Booke, published 1610, republished 
aud prefaced by KE. B. Wood, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Killing (W.): Die Satisfactio Vicaria: Vol.1, Die Vorfragen, 
4m. 50. 


Law, 
Hauptmann (F.): Das Wappenrecht, 15m. 





Fine Art and Archeology. 
Boeheim (W.): Meister der Waff hmied 
XIV. bis ins XVIII. Jahrh , 18m. 
Botticelli (S.): Zeichnungen zu Dantes giéttlicher Komédie, 
80) 


kunst vom 





m. 

Delitzsch (F.): Die Entstehung des altesten Schriftsystems, 

od. der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 11m. 50. 
Fabre (F.): Taillevent, 15fr. 
Gréard (M. O.): Meissonier, 40fr. 
Lemaitre (J.): Dix Contes, 8fr. 
Revon (M.): Etude sur Hoksai, 7fr. 50. 
Schlumberger (G.): L’Epopée Byzantine a la Fin du X. 

Sidcle, 30fr. 
Wasmann (F.): Ein deutsches Kiinstlerleben, 50m. 

Drama, 
Labiche (E ): Thé4tre Choisi, 15fr. 
History and Biography. 

Baechtold (J.): Gottfried Kellers Leben, Part 3, 1861-1890, 


9m. 
a a Chronologie des Mittelalters u. der Neuzeit, 
m. 50. 


Geography and Travel, 
Ajalbert (J.): L’Auvergne, 23fr. 
Combes (P.): L’ Abyssinie en 1896, 3fr. 50. 
Flammermont (J.): Album Paléographique du Nord de la 

France, 20fr. 
Mattei (Com.): Bas-Niger, 5fr. 
Philology. 

Abhandlungen f. die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. 10, 


Part 3, 6m. 
Molhuysen (P. C.): De Tribus Homeri Odyssee Codicibus 
Antiquissimis, 4m. 20, 


Science. 

Flammarion (C.): Annuaire Astronomique et Météorologique 
pour 1897, lfr. 25. 

Kerntler (F.): Die elektrodynamischen Grundgesetze u. das 
eigentliche Klementargesetz, 2m. 

General Literature. 

Ebers (G.): Barbara Blomberg, 2 vols. 10m. 

Guiraud (A.): Le Petit Savoyard, 2fr. 

Heyse (P.): Das Rathsel des Lebens u. andere Charakter- 
bilder, 5m. 

Sélénes (P. de): Un Monde Inconnu, 10fr. 

Theurier (A.): La Chanoinesse, 3fr. 50. 


Topffer (R.): Histoire de M Cryptog , 10fr. 











A LETTER OF GROTIUS. 
42, Via Sicilia, Rome. 

Nort long ago I had the good fortune to find, 
among some old papers which I picked up ata 
stall, an autograph letter of Hugo Grotius to 
Isaac Vossius. The writing is very small and 
cramped, and occupies but a very small space 
of a large double sheet of paper, folded in the 
usual manner and sealed with red wax. From 
the date, 1645, it is evident that Grotius wrote 
it during the last year of his stay in Paris, 
where he resided from 1635 to 1645 in the 
capacity of Swedish ambassador to the French 
Court. Isaac Vossius was at this time librarian 
and professor of Greek to Queen Christine of 
Sweden. It will be remembered that he was 
afterwards made Canon of Windsor by 
Charles II., and that he died in England. This 
letter gives us a glimpse of the continual and 
bitter quarrels which were so rife among the 
great savants of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Besides, the allusion to a work by 
Vossius ‘De Americanis Gentibus,’ and the 
opinion of Grotius on the Chinese origin of 
the Peruvians, render this letter distinctly 
interesting. Epwarp C. Srrorr. 

[Address] Viro clarissimz eruditionis multarumque 
virtutum Isaaco Vossio. 

CLARISSIME ET ERUDITISSIME DOMINE,—Gratias 
habeo pro parte ista libri de americanis gen- 
tibus. Velim aliquis cui plus sit otii quam 
nunc est mihi meas coniecturas firmet aut adferat 
meliores, Certe que Peruanis quum Sinensibus 
congruunt, plura sunt quam ut fortuito concursui 
tribuantur. Hoii liber multum hic legitur. Creditur 
in eo opere non Beze tantum famam vindicasse, sed 
et gratificari voluisse D. Salmasio. Idem ille Hoius 
Petavium tractat indignis modis, is responsurum se 
negat ideo quod norit annua augeri ministris contra 
quos scribitur. Gernanes mire semper Heinsio favet, 
Quod Cloppenburgius mihi obiicit idem obiectum 
Erasmo fuit. Parabole Evangelice plereque sunt 
apologi modestiores in quibus non fere aut pecudes 
loquuntur sed homines. Apologos autem Latini 
vocant fabulas, ut Pbhdrus, Gellius, alii. De scriptis 
vestris gaudeo meum consilium clar. vestre probari. 
Livius Gronovii non dubito quin publice futurus 
sit utilis et gratus. Ad literas cl. vestrz in quibus erat 
folium Anthologiz, responsum mihi per D. Appel- 
bonium. Velim servari formam charte que est in 
Hobezanis et in Excerptis de Trageediis et Comeediis. 
Cetera omnia vestro arbitratui permitto. Deus 
claritudinem vestram cum optimis mihique vene- 
randis parentibus diu sospitet. 

Lutetiz xviii. Martii CIOIOCXLV. 

Clar. Vestrze Studiosissimus, 
H, GROTIUS. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
Part VI.—Comp.iete Votumes oF BioGRAPHY 
AND CRITICISM. 


(1.) 

Essays | on | Robert Browning’s | Poetry | 

by | John T. Nettleship | London | Macmillan 
and Co. | 1868. 
_ Collation :—Post octavo, pp. viii and 305: con- 
sisting of Half-title (with publishers’ monogram on 
reverse), pp. i-ii; Title-page (with imprint in centre 
of reverse), pp. iii-iv; Preface, v-vi; Contents 
(with blank reverse), pp. vii-viii; and Text, 
pp. 1-305. The imprint is repeated on the reverse 
of last page. 

Issued in light brown cloth boards, lettered in 
gilt across the back ‘‘ Essays | on | Robert | Brown- 
ing’s | Poetry | Nettleship | Macmillan & Co.” 

| New Edition. ] 

Robert Browning | Essays and Thoughts | 
by | John T. Nettleship | London | Elkin 
Mathews, Vigo Street, W. | 1890. 

Collation :—Post octavo, pp. xii and 454: con- 
sisting of Half-title (with blank reverse), pp. i-ii; 
Title-page (with imprint in centre of blank reverse), 
pp. iii-iv; Dedication to Robert Browning (wit 
blank reverse), pp. v-vi; Prefatory note (with 
blank reverse), pp. vii-viii; Contents, pp. 1x-x; 
Preface, xi-xii ; and Text, pp. 1-454. 

Issued in brown buckram bevelled boards, lettered 
in gilt across back “ Robert Browning | Essays | and 

| Thoughts| J. T. Nettleship| Elkin Mathews.” 
There were also seventy-five copies on Whatman 
large paper. 


(2.) 

Balaustion’s Adventure. | Reprinted from the 
London Quarterly Review, | January, 1872. } 
For Private Circulation. | [By H. Buxton For- 
man.] London: | Printed by Beveridge and 
Fraser, | Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn. 

Collation :—Demy octavo, pp. 24: consisting of 
Title-page, p. 1, and Text, pp. 2-24. 

Issued without wrapper, stitched, the text com- 
mencing on the reverse of the title-page. 


(3.) 

Browning’s Women | by| Mary E. Burt | 
With an Introduction by | Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., LL.D. | Chicago | Charles 
H. Kerr & Company | 175 Dearborn Street | 


1877. 

Collation :—16mo. pp. xii and 1-225 : consisting of 
Title-page (with imprint and “copyright”’ on blank 
reverse), pp. i-ii; Dedication to “Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and his first Browning Club” (with blank 
reverse), pp. iii-iv; Contents (with blank reverse), 
pp. v-vl ; Preface (with blank reverse), pp. vii-viii ; 
Introduction (with blank reverse), pp. ix-xii; 
and Text, pp. 1-225. 

Issued in dark blue cloth boards, with gilt top, and 
lettered in gilt on front cover “ Browning’s Women 

| Mary E. Burt.” Also gilt lettered across the back 
“ Browning’s Women | Burt.” 


(4.) 

Sordello | A Story from Robert Browning } 
By | Frederick May Holland | Author of the 
‘Reign of the Stoics’ | New York | G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons | 27 and 29 West 23rd Street | 1881. 


Collation :—Small square octavo, pp. 29: consist- 
ing of Title-page, as above (with imprint upon the 
reverse), pp. 1-2; and Text, pp. 3-29. 

Issued in stiff drab paper wrappers, with “Sor- 
dello | Frederick May Holland,” printed upon the 
front. The pamphlet was issued as an experiment, 
very few copies being printed. It was afterwards 
included (with considerable alterations) in ‘Stories 
from Robert Browning,’ by F. May Holland, London, 
1882 (see post, No. 7). 


(5.) 
The | Browning Society’s Papers. | 1881-4 | 


[Contents.] Publisht for| The Browning 
Society | by N. Triibner & Co., 57 & 59, Lud- 
gate Hill, | London, E.C., 1881-4 | Price Ten 
Shillings. 

Issued in grey paper wrappers, the second and 
third pages of which contain advertisements of 
other societies ; the fourth page being devoted to 
an announcement of the officers, list of meetings, 
&e:, of the Browning Society. The Papers were 
issued in ‘‘ Parts,” the intention being to conclude 
them in three volumes. Twelve parts have been 
issued up to date, as follows: Vol. I., Parts L-V.; 
Vol. IL, Parts VII.-XI.; Vol. III, Parts XII.-XIII, 
Several of the earlier numbers have been reprinted. 
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many corrections being made in the text—parti- 
cularly in the ‘ Bibliography ’ contained in Part I. 


Part I. Page 
Title one 1 


Foretalk, by F. J. Furnivall... 3-4 
Browning’ s Essay on Shelley 5-19 
The Browning Society 19-20 
A Bibliography of Robert Browning, 1838- 
1881, by F. J. Furnivall* 21-72 
we — 
. The Six Volumes of ‘ Selections,’ 
’ with contents 
2. Changed Rhymes and Fresh Lines in 
*Sordello,’ 1863... 
3. Sample of Changed and New Lines 
in ‘ Paracelsus,’ 1863 
4, Trial-List of Criticisms and Notices 
of Browning’s Works, &c. 
5. Personal Notices... 
Notes 
Poem by, "James Thomson : 


73-80 
80-87 
87-89 
89-108 
108-113 
113-114 
115 


116 


oH, BE. 
Po. a of Works by Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning ... — 


Part II, 
Additions to the Bibliography of Robert 
Browning, by F. J. Furnivall . 
Address at the Inaugural Meeting ‘of the 
Society, by Rev. J. Kirkman ae 
‘ Pietro of Abano’ and ‘ Dramatic Idyls 
IL.,’ by Rev. J. Sharpe ... 
Analysis of ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ by J.T. 
Nettlesbip 
Classification Pot Browning's Poems, by 
. T. Nettleship 
Classification of Browning's Poems, by 
Mrs. Orr _... 
Notes on the Genius of Robert Browning, 
by James Thomson ” 239-250 
On the Moorish Front to the Duomo of 
Florence in ‘ Luria,’ by Ernest Radford 251-252 
On the Original of ‘ Ned Bratts,’ by eae 
dford aA 253-254 
‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ by Sharpe <0 6=— wos 
Monthly Abstract... nee = 1*-20* 


Part IIL 

On Browning’s siesta by John 
Bury, B.A. . 

On ‘ Bishop Blougram, ’ by Prof. Johnson 

Personality and Art, &c., as treated by 
Browning, by Prof. Corson, © & | ae 

The Religious Teaching of Browning, by 
Miss Beale ... BS 

A Short Account of the Abbé Vogler 

On Conscience and Art in Browning, by 
Prof. Johnson ... ae ooo 

The Monthly Abstract, &c. 


Part IV. 

Browning’s Intuition, by J. T. Nettleship 

Some Points in Browning’s View of Life, 
by Prof. Westcott 

One Aspect of Browning’s. Villains, by 
Miss E. D. West ... 

Browning's Poems on God and In- 
mortality, by W. F. Revell _... 

‘James Lee’s Wife, by Rev. H. J. 
Bulkeley ‘= 

On ‘ Abt Vogler,’ by Mrs. Turnbull 

The Monthly Abstract, &e. ... eos 

First and Second Reports, &e. 


Part V. 
Some Prominent Points in Browning’s 
Teaching, by W. A. Raleigh ... 
* Caliban on Setebos,’ by J. Cotter Morison 
‘In a Balcony,’ by Mrs. Turnbull ... 
The Monthly Abstract... me 3 és 
Programme of a ote oe 135*-153* 
Third Report of Committee .. -» XVii-xxiii 
[Part VI. has not yet been ‘published, but it will 
certainly be issued in January, 1897.] 


Part VII. 
Is a | Dramatic? by Arthur 
mo 
‘Mr. Sludge the Mediu, by Prof. John- 
son .. 
ae “as a Scientific: Poet, by E. 


Ber 
The Monthly Abstract... 
Fourth Report of Committee 
Programme of Eutertainments 


Part VIII. 
On the Development of Browning’s 
Genius, by J. T. Nettleship .. 
On ‘on pniaamenal oe 
Bury .. 


117-170 
171-190 
191-197 
199-230 
231-234 
235-238 


259-277 
279-292 


293-321 
323-338 
339-343 
345-380 

1*-48* 
381-396 
397-410 
411-434 
435-454 
455-467 
469-476 


49*-84* 
i-xvi 


477-488 
489-498 
499-502 
85*-134* 


1-12 
13-32 
33-53 

1*-88* 
i-viii 
1-16 


55-77 
79-86 
* It is impossible to bestow too great praise upon Dr. 


Furnivall’s admirable ‘ Bibliography,’ which has been made 
use of to the fullest extent in preparing the present work, 


by J. B. 








On “The Avowal of Valence,” by acumen Page 
8. Outram ... 87-94 

On Andrea del Sarto, by Albert Fleming — 95-102 

Browning as a Landscape ne by 
Howard S. Pearson «. 103-118 

On the Reasonable Rhythm of some of 
Mr. Browning’s Poems, by Rev. H. J. 
Bulkeley, M.A. 

‘Prince Hohenstiel- Schwangau, by C. H. 
Herford, M.A 

The Monthly Abstract’ 

Fifth Report of Committee, 1885-6 


Part IX. 

On the Performance of ‘ Strafford,’ by Dr. 
Todhunter .. 

On ‘A Death in the Desert,’ by Mrs. 
Glazebrook .. 

A Grammatical "Analysis of ‘O Lyric 
Love,’ by Dr. Furnivall .. * 

On the ‘ btasions with Certain ‘People,’ 
by Arthur Symons 

On the Musical Poems of Browning, by 
Miss Helen Ormerod Ses 

The Monthly Abstract... i 

Sixth Annual Report of Committee 


Part X. 

On Browning’s Views of ite, by W. F. 
Revell 

On Browning’s ‘Estimate of ‘Life, by Ed. 

erdoe ou 

On Browning’s Jew and “Shakespeare’s 
Jew, by Prof. Barnett 

On ‘ Abt Vogler,’ by Miss Helen Ormerod 

On Browning as a Teacher of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Miss C. M. imaged 
head ... a es aap 

On ‘ Saul,’ by Miss Stoddart... 

The Monthly Abstract se + 

Seventh Report of Committee, &c... 


Part XI. 

On Paracelsus: the Reformer of Medi- 
cine, by Ed. Berdoe 

‘Andrea del Sarto’ and ‘Abt Vogler,’ by 
Helen J. Ormerod se 

‘La Saisiaz,’ by Rev. W. Robertson 

On the Difficulties ana Obscurities encoun- 
tered in a Study of Browning's 
Poems, by J. B. Oldham, B.A. mA 

On ‘Prince Hohenstiel- Sch wangau,’ by 
Jos. King, jun. 

On ‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s, 
ander Ireland 

‘Numpholeptos’ and Browning’ 8 Women, 
by Mrs. Glazebrook 

The Wife-love and Friend-love of. Robert 
Browning, by Rev. J. J. G. organ 

The Monthly Abstract a 

Eighth Annual Report 


Part XII. 

On an Analysis of ‘Sordello,’ by Prof. 
W. J. Alexander ... 

Robert Browning’s Ancestors, by F, J. 
Furnivall ... 

Some Remarks on Browning’ 8 Treatment 
of Parenthood, by Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland = ake 

On the Line Numbering, Fresh Lines, &e., 
in ‘The Ring and the Book’ ... 

The Value of sitemaps s Work, by W. F. 
Revell 

Taurello Salinguerra, &e., by W. M. Ros- 
setti.. 

Periodicals noticing Browning’ 8 Death - 

The Monthly Abstract ops 

Ninth Annual Report... ee ie ooo 


Part XIII. 

On Browning’s ‘Cristina and Monaldeschi,’ 
by Mrs. Alexander Ireland 

How Browning strikes a Scandinavian, by 
J6n Stefausson, M.A. 

The Value of Browning’ 3 Work (Part II. ) 
by W. F. Revell ... 

Browning's Dramatic Method in Narrativ e, 
by James B. Oldham __... 

‘Balaustion’s Adventure’ as a beautiful 
Misrepresentation of -. taettaait by 
R. G. Moulton, M.A... a 

Programmes, &c. ne 

Tenth Annual Report 

(ilustrations. ic 


(6. 

Illustrations | to | Browning’s Poems | Part I. 

| [Contents: Part IL, Contents] With a| 
Notice of the Artists and the Pictures | by | 
Ernest Radford. | Published for | the Browning 
Society | by N. Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Lud- 
gate Hill, | London, E.C. 1882 | Price Ten 
Shillings. 


119-131 
133-145 


89*-164* 
1-7 


180-195 
- 165*-212* 
«» XVii-xxiv 


197-199 
200-206 
207-220 
221-236 


237-263 
264-274 
» 213*-285* 
- XXV-xxxii 


275-296 
297-311 
312-332 
333-348 
349-362 
363-370 
371-379 
380-400 


sie | 287*-353* 
- Xxxiii-xl 


“by Mrs. Alex- 


1-25 
26-45 


46-52 
53-63 
64-81 


103-114 
115-123 
124-138 
139-147 
148-167 


- 127*-133* 
ix-xii 





— 
Collation :— Quarto, pp. i-viii, consisting of Tj 
page (with notice of illustrations on reverse), pp, iii; 

and Text, pp. iii-viii. 
Issued in mottled-grey paper boards, Part I, jp 
1882, and Part II. in 1883. 


Contents. 
Part I. 

1. The Coronation of the Virgin, from the Paint. 
ing by Fra Lippo Lippi in the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti at Florence, described in Browning’s ‘Fra Lippo 
Lippi,’ lines 347-387. 

2. Andrea del Sarto and his Wife, from the Paint. 
ing by Andrea del Sarto in the Pitti Palace, Florence 
which gave rise to Browning’s ‘ Andrea del Sarto, 

3. The Angel and the Child, from the Picture } 
Guercino ina chapel at Fano, on the Adriatic, whi 
is the subject of Browning’s ‘ Guardian Angel.’ 


Part IT. 

4. A Photogravure, by Dawson’s process, of Mr, 
C. Fairfax Murray’s copy of Andrea del Sarto’s 
painting of himself and his wife, which gave rise to 
Browning’s ‘ Andrea del Sarto.’ 

5. A Woodburytype Engraving of Robert Brown. 
ing, from a photograph by Fradelle. (Presented by 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr.) 

With these parts were sent woodburytype 
engravings of Robert Browning (from Fradelles 
photograph), in demy octavo for the Society's 
Papers, and in foolscap octavo for any volumes of 
Browning's poems (both presented by Mrs. Suther. 
land Orr). Also reductions in foolscap octavo, for 
Browning’s poems, of the Andrea (No. 4, Part IL.); 
and of Fra Lippo’s ‘Coronation’ and ‘Guercino’s 
m i Child ’ (Nos. 1 and 2 of the illustrations, 

art 


(7.) 

Stories from Robert Browning. | By | 
Frederick May Holland, | Author of | ‘The 
Reign of the Stoics.’ | With an Introduction 
by | Mrs. Sutherland Orr. | London: George 
Bell and Sons, | York Street, Covent Garden. | 
1882. 


Collation :—Crown octavo, pp. xlviii and 228: 
consisting of Half-title (with blank reverse), pp. i- 
ii ; Title-page (with imprint at foot of the reverse), 
pp. iii-iv ; Contents (with blank reverse), pp. v-vi; 
Preface, pp. vii-ix; p. x is blank ; Introduction, 

p. xi-xlvil ; p. xlviii is blank ; and Text, pp. 1-228, 
The imprint is repeated at the foot of the last page, 

Issued in orange-coloured bevelled cloth boards, 
lettered in gilt across the back “ Stories | from | 
Browning | Holland | G. Bell & Sons,” Also lettered 
in gilt upon the front cover. 

The “ Stories ” included are those of ‘Strafford,’ 
* Sordello,’ ‘ Luria,’ ‘ The Adventures of Balaustion,’ 
‘A Blot on the ‘Scutcheon,’ ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ ‘ Pippa Passes,’ ‘The Return of the Druses,’ 
and ‘ Colombe’s Birthday.’ 


(8.) 

The Browning Society | 1884-5 | Hercules 

wrestling with Death | for the body of Alcestis 
| A Picture painted in 1871 by | Sir Frederick 
Leighton | P.R.A. 

This print was taken by kind permission of Sir B. 
Samuelson, Bart., M.P., and presented to the mem- 
bers of the Browning Society by the painter (one of 
its vice-presidents) in September, 1884. It was issued 
in a wrapper, on the inside of which are printed the 
lines from ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure ’ referring to the 
picture. 

Tomas J. WISE. 








SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGEH’S NOTES ON COMIC 
LITERATURE: A FIND. 

A sOMEWHAT important find in a minor way 
is communicated to us by a correspondent 
studious of the Lake poets of the early nine- 
teenth century—a find which would have re- 
joiced the heart of our regretted contributor 
the late Mr. Dykes Campbell. The treasure- 
trove is a relic at once of Coleridge and of 
Southey, being a copy of Carl Friedrich 
Flégel’s ‘Geschichte der komischen Litteratur,’ 
published at Liegnitz and at Leipzig in the 
years 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1787, owned by 
Southey, but evidently lent to Coleridge, by 
whom it seems to have been returned with 4 
very handsome interest for the loan, in the 
shape of profuse annotation. The book is, 
indeed, an admirable instance in support of the 
doctrine of Charles Lamb as to the advantages 
of lending your books to Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge ; for, while Southey has written but three 
brief marginalia, the notes of Coleridge are no 
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patents 
fewer than fifty-two in number, besides casual 
corrections. They range from a few words to 
whole margins full, extending from one page to 
the next; and their interest is as various as 
their extent. A large proportion of these notes 
are carefully written in ink and initialled ; but 
afew, written less deliberately in pencil, are a 
little difficult to read in consequence of the book 
having been bound after the annotation, so 
that here and there the pencil-marks on one 

e are “set-off” against those facing them, 
and the strokes cross. In all the fifty-two 
notes, however, there are but a few words that 
cannot be readily deciphered ; and even these 
will probably reveal themselves to the per- 
severance of the student. 

To save @ pang to such readers as may be 
fearing that the book has been sacrilegiously 
treated by a second binder, be it at once re- 
corded that it was evidently but a paper-covered 
affair when Coleridge handled it, and has only 
been bound once. Better still, the binder, who 
placed the four volumes in an agreeable polished 
brown calf binding such as early in this cen- 
tury was the prevailing tone of private libraries, 
has done his work most circumspectly. He 
has not cut the edges for gilding or sprink- 
ling and turned down a leaf here and there to 

revent too much slaughter of marginalia ; no, 
end man in an age and race of butchers !—he 
has left not only every stroke and tail of 
§. T. C.’s delightful lucubrations, but every 
scrap of paper that Southey sent him, and in- 
deed every scrap of every leaf of paper form- 
ing the whole book. The volumes are abso- 
lutely uncut, even at the top, and are, in fact, 
in perfect preservation. 

We have attributed the responsibility of the 
binding to Southey, because it seems natural to 
suppose that he would respect so important a 
book so valuably annotated by his friend, and 
would not content himself with one of those 
rude dress -stuff coverings with which Mrs. 
Southey, by aid of paste and needle and thread, 

ut so many of his books in working order. If, 

owever, it was he who had it bound—and we 

do not doubt it, for the binding was certainly 
done in his lifetime—he had already pasted his 
beautiful book-plate, more suo, on the back of the 
title-page of vol. i., for so the sharply indented 
impression of its outline on the opposite page 
testifies. This book-plate, as our ex-libris 
readers are doubtless aware, has his shield of 
arms in a landscape, and it was his custom to 
cut it to the shape of the trees and foreground 
before pasting it in, so that it looks at first 
sight as if printed on the verso of the title. As 
to his autograph, he usually wrote ‘‘ Robert 
Southey ” or ‘‘ R. Southey ” at the bottom of the 
title-page ; and this he did in vol. i. of his 
Flogel, ‘‘ Robert Southey ” in full. 

We do not propose on the present occasion to 
dig into Coleridge’s notes further than to quote 
a summary opinion of Flogel. To show up the 
full significance and charm of the outcome of 
the poet’s readings in the somewhat cumbrous 
history of the German ‘professor, it would be 
necessary, and no more than fair, to set out sys- 
tematically, with a translation for the uninitiated 
in German, the passages which called forth the 
comments ; and this, as Mr. Sullivan’s British 
workman observed, ‘‘is not a job to be dashed 
at.” The summary opinion of Coleridge con- 
cerning Flégel’s ambitious work is recorded in 
the following note on a passage in the fourth 
volume about a comedy of Hans Sachs, referred 
to as having been published in 1553 :— 

“T have read this Comedy of Hans Sachs, and can 
truly say that Flégel has given a most lame and 
pitiful account of it. In short the whole work is a 
mere Collectanea, a certain small quantity of Memo- 
randum Papers toward A History of Comic Litera- 
ture—a sort of vantage ground from which an 
author might start—and wretchedly imperfect. Of 
all 4 volumes the last is far the worst. Had 
Flégel confined himself to German Comic Literature 
he might have made an interesting book ; but the 
outline was too vast for any man to fill up.” 








It would be pleasant to know the vicissitudes 
of the four volumes thus briefly dismissed after 
a most careful perusal ; but all we have learnt 
of their history after the dispersal of Southey’s 
library is that they turned up lately at Copen- 
hagen, were bought there by a bookseller, and 
have now found a congenial home in the library 
of Mr. Buxton Forman. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue discovery of another lost classic is 
announced. A papyrus manuscript has 
recently been acquired by the British 
Museum, the contents of which have been 
found from internal evidence to be the 
poems of Bacchylides, the contemporary 
and rival of Pindar, which have hitherto 
been known only in fragments. The new 
manuscript is not complete and is grievously 
mutilated in places; but several odes 
are preserved intact, and others may, 

erhaps, become so when all the fragments 
oo been investigated and arranged. In 
any case, enough is preserved to enable 
readers to form an estimate of the style and 
genius of a poet whom the ancient world 
ranked near, if not on a level with, Pindar. 
The poems, like all the extant compositions 
of Pindar, are epinikian odes, and victories 
in all the principal games— Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean—are com- 
memorated in them. Among the victors 
mentioned are Hiero of Syracuse (two 
poems, one a very long one, relating to the 
same victory as that for which Pindar’s 
first Olympian was written), Lachon of 
Ceos (the native island of Bacchylides), 
Alexidamus of Metapontum, Tisias of 
gina, and Automedes of Phlius; while 
other poems, about the epinikian cha- 
racter of which there may be some ques- 
tion, are entitled ‘ Theseus,’ ‘ Io,’ and ‘ Idas.’ 
Upwards of thirty columns are contained in 
the MS., some of them, however, being im- 
perfect, and there are many small fragments 
still to be arranged. The MS. is well 
written on good papyrus, and appears to be 
of the first century z.c. The text will be 
= by the Trustees of the British 
useum with as little delay as possible. 


Troe January number of the Cornhill 
Magazine will contain, under the title of 
‘Three Weeks at Court,’ a diary kept by 
the late Sir Charles Murray at Windsor in 
September, 1837. All that time Sir Charles 
held the post of Groom-in- Waiting to the 
young Queen, becoming shortly afterwards 
Master of the Household, and his diary 
abounds in interesting references to the 
Queen and her guests, the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, as well as to the Duchess 
of Kent, the Duke of Wellington, and Baron 
Stockmar. Sir Charles Murray (vide the 
obituary notice which appeared in the 
Atheneum for June 8th, 1895) was almost 
a contemporary of Newman’s at Oriel, was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls’ in 1827, and 
had already achieved distinction as a sports- 
man and traveller before accepting the 
Court appointment offered him by Lord 
Melbourne. 


Amonest other features of the number, 
mention may be made of an article on the 
House of Commons by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P.; a short story entitled 
‘The Lagoon,’ by Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
author of ‘An Outcast of the Islands’; and 





the first instalment of a new serial entitled 
‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ from the pen of H. 8. 
Merriman. The “ Anniversary” article by 
Mr. ©. H. Firth recalls the execution of 
King Charles I. on January 30th, 1649. 


Tue Joint Committee of the secondary 
teaching and administrative bodies at its 
last meeting before the holidays had before 
it the heads of a scheme of legislation drawn 
up by a sub-committee appointed for that 
purpose, and based upon the draft schemes 
of the Head Masters’ Association and the 
Association of Organizing Secretaries, as 
well as upon the resolutions of the various 
secondary conferences. Prof. Jebb, the 
Chairman of the Committee, who is now 
abroad, will present this scheme, after it has 
been considered and approved, to the Duke 
of Devonshire, in accordance with the Duke’s 
invitation. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for January will 
contain an article by Prof. Saintsbury on 
his experiences during twenty years as a 
reviewer, and an article by Mr. J. Y. Simp- 
son on the new railway across Siberia to 
Vladivostock, from visiting which Mr. Simp- 
son has recently returned. 


Pror. Manarry has started for a short 
visit to Egypt, in order to examine new 
materials bearing on his ‘History of the 
Ptolemies.’ 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. write :— 

‘* As we wish to make the sixty-first annual 
volume of the ‘ English Catalogue of Books’ as 
complete as possible, may we ask those of your 
readers who have published books during 1896 
for the full titles, sizes, prices, dates of publica- 
tion, and authors’ and publishers’ names, to be 
sent as soon as possible, addressed to Editor, 
‘English Catalogue of Books’ ?” 


Mr. H. W. Menaeporr is engaged on 
the publication of the text, with translation, 
of the famous monolith known as the 
Black Obelisk, together with a vocabulary 
and notes. Mr. Mengedott has carefully 
compared his text with the original in the 
British Museum, and will add a list of the 
Assyrian gods. At present the work is 
appearing in parts in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, but it will shortly be issued 
in complete volume form by Messrs. Luzac 
& Co. 

Tue frequenters of private views this 
winter will be sorry to miss the tall figure 
of Mr. J. F. Boyes, F.S.A., who died last 
week after a long period of declining health. 
For many years a contributor to the World, 
and as amiable a man as ever wrote in a 
London newspaper, he will be deeply re- 
gretted by his friends. 

Frvz of the facsimiles of autograph 
letters published by the British Museum 
are out of print, and the originals are to be 
again photographed with a view to their 
reproduction: Dickens’s last letter, addressed 
to Mr. Charles Kent, and presented by the 
latter to the Museum; and letters of the 
Queen, Mary Queen of Scots, George Wash- 
ington, and Lord Nelson. 


Tue complaint made at the meeting of the 
Welsh Central Board in regard to the lack 
of suitable text-books on the Welsh lan- 
guage elicits mention of two Welsh grammars 
now incourse of preparation—one elementary, 
by Mr. S. J. Evans, and the other, more 
advanced, by Prof. Anwyl of Aberystwyth. 
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ConTINENTAL papers report that the dis- 
tinguished Icelandic poet Dr. Thonsen, born 
in 1820, has just died near Reykjavik, the 
chief town of Iceland. After having com- 
pleted his studies at Copenhagen, he obtained 
‘an official appointment in Denmark, but re- 
turned in 1865 to his native island, where, 
besides devoting himself to literary studies, 
he was active as a member of the Icelandic 
Althing for the space of twenty-two years. 
His poems, chiefly treating of ancient Ice- 
landic legends and medieval sagas, enjoy 
great popularity among his countrymen. 


A Bixu is to be presented to Parliament, 
says the Daily News, to dissolve the Guild 
of Literature and Art and hand over its 
property to the Royal Literary Fund and 
the Artists’ Benevolent Institution. Such 
is the end of a project which started under 
brilliant auspices more than forty years 
ago. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Third Annual Report of the 
Labour Department (1s.); the Second 
Annual Report of the National Gallery, 
Scotland (2d.); and two more Reports on 
the Charities of Parishes in the West 
Riding. 








SCIENCE 


——-— 


Journal of the Right Hon, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Capt. Cook's 
First Voyage in H.M.S. Endeavour, in 
1768-71, to Terra del Fuego, Otahite, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies, §c. Edited by Sir Joseph D. 
Hooker. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Dvrine the return voyage of the Endeavour, 
whilst at the Cape, Mr. Banks noted in his 
‘ Journal’ (April 7th, 1771) that four French 
men-of-war were lying there, obtaining pro- 
visions for the Isle de France; and he learned 
how Bougainville had touched at that island, 
where Commerson—who went out with him 
in the character of naturalist—was left and 
still remained. He proceeded to state :— 


** How necessary then will it be for us to pub- 
lish an account of our voyage as soon as possible 
after our arrival, if we mean that our own 
country shall have the honour of our discoveries. 
Should the French have published an account 
of Mr. de Bougainville’s voyage before that of 
the second [Wallis’s] Dolphin, how infallibly 
will they claim the discovery of Cypre or Otahite 
as their own, and treat the Dolphin’s having 
seen it as a fiction, which we are enabled to set 
forth with some show of truth as the Endeavour 
really did see it, a twelvemonth however after 
Mr. de Bougainville.” 


When the expedition reached St. Helena, 
and was homeward bound in company with 
twelve Indiamen convoyed by H.M.S. Port- 
land, it seems to have been observed that 
many particulars of the discoveries had 
transpired, and that copies of the latitude 
and longitude had been taken by the 
captain’s clerk (Richard Orton) from Cook’s 
own journals and given or sold to one of 
the India captains. It, however, appears 
that a French gentleman had been taken 
on board at the Cape (vide postscript to 
Cook’s ‘Journal’), and no doubt these 
copies from the Endeavour’s log had been 
transmitted from the Cape to the Isle of 
France, where they would have arrived in 
time to afford the most valuable informa- 


tion to Capt. Marion Dufresne, then on the 
eve of departure, in the Mascarin and 
Marquis de Castries, for Otahiti vid New 
Zealand—that disastrous expedition during 
which Capt. Dufresne and his boat’s crew 
were slain in the Bay of Islands. 

On the discovery of this treacherous 
larceny, says Banks, it was resolved to steer 
homewards with all expedition in order 
(if possible) to bring the first news of the 
important discoveries back to England; and 
when Ascension was passed, Capt. Cook 
delivered over to Capt. Elliott of the Port- 
land the log-books and some of the officers’ 
journals for quicker transmission; and, in 
truth, the Portland and the India fleet got 
home three days before the Endeavour. 

All the officers’ journals were, as is well 
known, placed by Lord Sandwich in the 
hands of Dr. Hawkesworth, a professional 
publicist, to prepare for the press, and to 
this writer Mr. Banks, “ with singular dis- 
interestedness,” confided his own and Dr. 
Solander’s journals, the result being that 
Hawkesworth incorporated all the most in- 
teresting portions of the various diaries, and 
introduced, moreover, several reflections of 
his own, for which services he received, it 
is said, six thousand pounds from the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Banks did not reach home in the 
Endeavour until July 12th, 1771, and he 
must have soon found out that there was no 
chance of the discovery of Otahiti being first 
published in Great Britain. Capt. de Bou- 
gainville’s MS. narrative had been approved 
by the Chancellor, and obtained the privi- 
lege of being printed some six months pre- 
viously, and the ‘ Voyage autour du Monde, 
par la Frégate du Roi la Boudeuse et la 
Fiite TEtoile, en 1766, 1767, 1768, et 
1769,’ must have been in London as soon 
as Cook and Banks themselves. 

Banks’s fears that the French navigator 
would treat the Dolphin’s visit as a fiction 
were unfounded. The chivalrous Bougain- 
ville, himself an F.R.S., was the first to pro- 
claim to the world :— 

‘* J’ai appris d’Aotourou qu’environ huit mois 
avant notre arrivée dans son ile, un vaisseau 
Anglois y avoit abordé. C’est celui que com- 
mandoit M. Wallas. Le méme hazard qui nous 
a fait découvrir cette ile, ya conduit les Anglois, 
pendant que nous étionsa la riviére de la Plata. 
Ils y ont séjourné une mois, & & l'exception 
d’une attaque que leur ont faite les insulaires 
qui se flattoient d’enlever le vaisseau, tout s’est 
passé & l’amiable [sic].” 

Hawkesworth’s three volumes appeared 
in 1773, and no doubt Messrs. chin 
& Cadell reaped a handsome percentage 
on the capital they had expended. But, 
before even the books could be printed, 
this the first authorized publication 
had been forestalled by the French. 
Hawkesworth’s preface is dated Bromley, 
Kent, May ist, 1778; whilst an un- 
authorized journal of Cook’s expedition 
had been published by M. de Fréville at 
Paris in July, 1772, entitled ‘Le Voyage 
du Docteur Solander, traduit de 1’Ang- 
lois.’ It seems to be the translation of an 
anonymous quarto tract, printed in 1771 
for Becket & De Hondt, in London—a 
work probably suppressed as unauthorized. 
Whether this journal, which had fallen into 
the hands of the French geographer, is, in 





fact, an abstract of Dr. Solander’s journal, 
or whether it was constructed from the notes 


sold by Richard Orton to one of the Indi, 
captains, or obtained by the anonymoys 
French passenger of whom Capt. Cok 
makes mention, has not been ascertained— 
would be an interesting subject for invest; 
tion. M.de Fréville gives no clue in fi 
preface. There is, indeed, another suppog. 
tion, and that is that Dr. Banks himself 
supplied a condensed report, written by 
Solander, to the Académie des Sciences, of 
which he was a corresponding member, 
Indeed, M. de Fréville quotes an interestj 
extract from Banks’s letter to the President 
of the Académie, in which he reports that 
the number of natural productions discovered 
in the course of his voyage had been almost 
inconceivable. He adds :— 


‘On peut tirer un grand parti de ces dé. 
couvertes, spécialement de la belle teinture deg 
Otahitiens, & de la plante dont les habitans de 
la nouvelle Zélande font leur étoffe. La belle 
couleur rouge, employée par les insulaires situés 
entre les tropiques dans la mer du Sud, & dont 
la teinture paroit étre celle de l’écarlate & de 
l’ceillet, est faite en mélant du jus d’un figuier 
particulier & ces files, avec le jus des feuilles du 
cordia sebestena orientalis. Nous avons trouvé 
peu de quadrupédes, & rien de remarquable en 
ce genre, A l’exception d’une espéce totalement 
différente de toute autre sorte connue. Un de 
ces animaux, parvenu a toute sa croissance, 
marchoit sur ses jambes de derriére, comme le 
Jerbua & le Tarsier de M. de Buffon: mais 
dans toutes les autres parties de sa structure 
extérieure, il différoit entitrement de ces deux 
animaux.” 


This must be the first description of the 
kangaroo ever published in Europe, although 
Dampier recorded in 1697 how he had eaten 
a sort of racoon with very short forelegs 
on the west coast of Australia. It is a 
curious fact that Englishmen, so ready to 
suspect foreigners of taking advantage of 
their discoveries, are not always so ready to 
give their neighbours all the credit due to 
them. In the many accounts of Cook's 
voyages we do not remember to have seen 
one which gives the true origin of that cir- 
cumnavigator’s first visit to Otahiti. It was, 
in fact, owing to the publication of the 
Mémoire by M. de la Lande, in 1764, 
on the forthcoming transit of Venus on 
June 3rd, 1769, in which that celebrated 
astronomer demonstrated that the best 
station for its observation would be on an 
island in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
that the Royal Society requested King 
George to send out a ship for that purpose. 

Of the subsequent adventures of Banks's 
own MS. journal Sir Joseph Hooker has a 
curious story to relate. The late Mr. Knatch- 
bull Hugessen, created a peer by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880 under the title of Lord 
Brabourne, claimed all the Banksian docu- 
ments in the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum and carried them off and 
offered them for sale. The original MS. of 
Banks’s journal of the voyage in the En- 
deavour was actually sold by him to 4 
second-hand bookseller for the paltry sum 
of 71. 2s. 6d. to be cut up and sold 
as autographs. Fortunately the eminent 
botanist and antiquary Dawson Turner 
had caused the journal to be transcribed 
some years previously, otherwise the contents 
might have been irretrievably lost. Mean- 
time the MS. itself has, it appears, found its 
way to an appropriate resting-place in New 








South Wales. 
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Naturalists and literary men have now to 
thank Sir Joseph Hooker, the grandson of 
Mr. Dawson Turner, for rescuing this most 
interesting record from oblivion and for 
gabling us to place it side by side with 
(ook’s own journal, which was published 
by Admiral Wharton, the hydrographer, 
three years ago (Atheneum, August 12th, 
1393, pp. 229-30). By comparing the two 
narratives and collating them with the 
Hawkesworth compilation there is no diffi- 
alty, as Sir Joseph Hooker tells us, in 
recognizing the source whence the editor of 
the ‘ Adventurer’ derived his information. 

To those whose interests cannot fail to 
be reawakened in the literature of Cook’s 
voyages by this timely publication of Sir 
Joseph Hooker we can recommend the 
manuscripts still extant in the Library of 
the British Museum, many of the titles being 
in Cook’s own handwriting. The list is too 
long to reproduce here, but it can be found 
in the pages of the Atheneum of July 20th, 
1878. It is to be hoped that no noble lord 
will attempt to kidnap these relics from Sir 
Maunde Thompson’s charge. 


























ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Pror. pu Caza recently laid before the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris an analysis of 
the results of the examination by the authorities 
of 2,127,533 young men in the seven years from 
1887 to 1893, as shown by the exemptions from 
military service on the ground of infirmity, and 
he distinguished in seventeen charts the number 

r thousand exempted in each department of 

rance, for the sixteen several grounds of exemp- 
tion and in the aggregate. The total exemptions 
amounted to 118 per thousand, and were more 
frequent in the departments on the seaboard 
and the mountain boundaries of France than in 
the centre. M. du Cazal attributes this rather 
to the social and hygienic conditions of the 
— of the maritime and mountainous 

epartments than to considerations of race or 
climate. The population of these regions are in 
general very poor, and poverty is unfavourable 
to attention to hygienic laws; but the people 
differ in other respects, as they belong to various 
Taces and exist under different climatic condi- 
tions. 

The subject of the laws of population, always 
@ pressing question in France, has been twice 
lately brought under discussion at meetings of 
the same Society. The theories erroneously 
called neo-Malthusian, inasmuch as they are 
distinctly contrary to the teaching of Malthus, 
naturally find little favour. In a monograph 
contributed to the same Society by Dr. H. Gros 
on the peoples of Tahiti and other islands of 
French Polynesia, the author concludes with 
& hopeful view of those populations, which have, 
in his opinion, been working out their own im- 
provement ever since they came into contact 
with the white races. This view does honour 
to the labours in these islands of the London 
missionaries during the half century in which 
their influence was so great. Another interest- 
ing communication is a short essay on primi- 
tive commerce, by M. Ch. Letourneau. 

In a communication to the Schweizerische 
Archiv fiir Volkskunde, Dr. Rudolf Martin 
recommends a form of schedule for physical 
observations on the Swiss population similar 
to that drawn up by Dr. Garson and Dr. 
Haddon for the use of the Ethnographical 
Survey Committee of the British Association. 

The November part of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains two valuable 
papers in the departments of physical anthro- 
pology. In one Mr. Horton-Smith compares 
the cranial characteristics of the South Saxons 
with those of some of the other races of South 






























Britain, and draws the inferences that the 
South Saxons had a little, and the Wessex 
Saxons a little more, British blood in them, 
and that the existence of two types of skulls in 
the round barrows confirms the belief that the 
broad - headed immigrants of the bronze age 
conquered the Neolithic race and then fused 
with them. In the other Mr. C. 8. Myers gives 
an account of sixty-three skulls discovered at 
Brandon, Suffolk, some of which present great 
varieties of type, but the larger number exhibit 
characters intermediate between these various 
types, indicating a people which had for some 
time been living in a state of friendship and 
intermarriage, although composed of ethnically 
diverse races. The two papers afford excellent 
arguments in support of that continuity of 
domestic life in Britain from the earliest times 
which was so ably insisted upon by Prof. 
McKenny Hughes in his opening address to the 
Antiquarian Section at the recent Canterbury 
meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute. 
Other noteworthy papers in the same Journal 
are Mr. Connolly on social life in Fantiland, 
Mr. Pleyte on an unpublished Batak Creation 
legend, and Mr. Etheridge on Australian shields. 
The first part of a monograph by Miss Godden 
on the Nagd and other frontier tribes of North- 
East India also appears. A communication by 
Major-General Robley accompanied the exhi- 
bition of some of the baked heads of Maoris 
described and illustrated in his book on Moko, 
recently reviewed in the Athenewm. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


Fridtiof Nansen, 1861-1893, by W. C. Brogger 
and Nordahl Rolfsen (Longmans), makes its 
appearance most opportunely on the eve of the 
publication of the work which will deal fully 
with the Norwegian’s famous expedition towards 
the North Pole. Its perusal cannot fail to 
enhance the interest we take in the achievements 
of this bold explorer, for we shall then learn 
that his voyages were not simply undertaken to 
satisfy a spirit of adventure, still less, as has 
been suggested, as commercial speculations, but 
in the true interests of science and by one who 
was fully qualified for the task he set himself. 
This ‘‘ biography ” ends with the departure of the 
Fram from Tromsé in 1893, and was completed 
before that vessel’s safe return. It deals fully 
with Nansen’s ancestors. Believers in here- 
ditary genius will learn from it with satisfaction 
that Hans Nansen, who was born in 1598 at 
Flensborg (of Friesic parents, we have reason 
to believe), and died Burgomaster of Copen- 
hagen in 1667, was a man of enterprise who 
visited the White Sea, spent eighteen seasons 
in the service of the Iceland Company, and 
wrote a compendium of cosmography. Fridtiof, 
six generations younger, was born on October 
10th, 1861. As a boy he was frank and bold, 
affectionate and chivalrous, industrious at school, 
and of an inquiring mind. He became in time 
an expert in all kinds of athletic exercises, and 
excelled as a pedestrian. Originally intended 
for the army, he fortunately decided ultimately 
in favour of a scientific career. The knowledge 
acquired by him in the University of Christiania 
he improved by a Studienreise on board a sealing 
vessel, and a three months’ visit to Dr. Dohrn’s 
zoological station at Naples. An appreciative 
chapter on ‘‘ Nansen as a Biologist” is contri- 
buted to the volume before us by Prof. G. 
Retzius. For several years Nansen held the 
post of Curator of the Bergen Museum. His 
bold journey across the inland ice of Greenland 
in 1888 first brought him prominently before 
the public. In recognition of its scientific im- 
portance he was elected a member of the Institute 
of France, and received numerous other distinc- 
tions, including the medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. It was soon after his return 
from Greenland, and when he had already 











decided to make an attempt to reach the | 
Pole, that Nansen married. The newly wedded | 
pair made their first appearance in public at | 


the Newcastle meeting of the British Asso- 


ciation. The numerous iliustrations include 
no fewer than seventeen portraits of the ex- 
plorer. The book was evidently written to 
meet an immediate demand. Its treatment of 
the subject is unequal; several of the chapters 
(including that on Mrs. Nansen) are more suited 
for the fewilletun of a newspaper than for a 
volume of this kind, and much space is taken 
up with matters only remotely connected with 
the life of the great explorer. The translation, 
by Mr. William Archer, is excellent. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
a long list of place-names from Balquhidder 
parish, with translations by the Rev. David 
Cameron; and an interesting article on ‘ Bird 
Migration in the British Isles,’ by Mr. W. 
Eagle Clarke, of the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the Museum of Science and Art in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Clarke shows conclusively that 
the supposed intermigration between Heligoland 
and the east coast of England by a direct east- 
to-west or west-to-cast movement is not borne 
out by the facts simultaneously recorded in the 
two localities, but that Heligoland and Great 
Britain draw their migratory hosts from different 
sources. 

Mr. J. L. Myres, in a paper printed in the 
Geographical Journal, attempts to ‘* visualize” 
the geographical passages in Herodotus, and to 
reconstruct the maps which the great historian 
had before him. The author deals fully and 
successfully with the Ionian and Persian maps, 
and his paper deserves careful perusal. The 
same Journal publishes a report on last season’s 
work of the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition in 
Franz Josef Land, with a rough map, which 
certainly does not bear out the uncompromising 
condemnation passed upon Payer’s map some 
time ago. 

The Military Geographical Institute of Florence 
has just issued the first sheet of a new map of 
Erythrea. The scale is 1 in 250,000, and the 
map will occupy no fewer than sixteen sheets. 
Six more sheets will be ready in a short time, 
and the nine remaining will be issued at regular 
intervals. 

Herr P. E. Richter’s Bibliotheca Geographica 
Germanie (Leipzig, Engelmann) is a_ bulky 
volume of 840 pages, although it deals only with 
Germany as a whole, and excludes all articles 
published in periodicals. The compiler merely 
gives the titles of books and maps arranged 
systematically. His ideas of the field covered 
by ‘* Landes- und Volkskunde” are of a most 
comprehensive kind, and we do not think it is 
an exaggeration to assert that at least one-fourth 
of the volume is filled with the titles of works 
which hardly any one consulting such a biblio- 
graphy would expect to tind there. As an in- 
stance it may be mentioned that fifty-nine pages 
are covered with the titles of linguistic works, 
including grammars, vocabularies, and so forth, 
There is no alphabetical list of authors. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A NEw planet was photographically discovered 
by M. Charlois at Nice on the 7th inst., raising 
the whole number known (if all be new) to 425. 

Prof. Schiaparelli’s theory that Mercury and 
Venus rotate on their axes in the same times as 
those occupied in their revolutions round the 
sun has, in the case of the latter planet, been 
much contested. But recent observations by 
Mr. Percival Lowell at Flagstaff, Arizona, have 
resulted in the discovery of a number of mark- 
ings on the surface of Venus, which he has 
depicted and named, and their appearances 
seem to have settled this vexed question in 
favour of the view that her times of rotation 
and revolution are the same. 

That valuable periodical guide to the astro- 
nomical observer the Companion to the Observa- 
tory has appeared for 1897, giving not only the 
usual particulars respecting the sun, moon, and 
planets, but also catalogues of double and vari- 
able stars, with times of maxima and minima of 
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the latter, and lists of special phenomena for 
Amongst the eclipses (of which there 
are two, both annular, of the sun, but none of 
the moon, in 1897) the total solar eclipse of 
January 22nd, 1898, to which astronomers are 


the year. 


now looking forward, has been included. 


We have received Appendix I. to the ‘Wash- 
It contains a 
catalogue of the places of 16,748 southern stars 
(situated within 25° of the South Pole) deduced 
by the Naval Observatory from zone observa- 
tions made at Santiago de Chile by the U.S. 
astronomical expedition to the southern .~ 

e 
superintendent of the expedition was Lieut. 
(afterwards Capt.) J. M. Gilliss, and portions 
of the results obtained were reduced and pub- 
lished within a few years after its return to 
the work being super- 
intended by Capt. Gilliss himself; but after 
his death early in 1865 the matter remained 
for a considerable time almost in abeyance, and 
what enabled the staff of the Naval Observa- 
tory at last to bring it to completion was the 
interruption in their own work caused by the 
removal of the observatory from its old position 
in the reservation bounded by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal to its present site on George- 
town Heights. The preface includes an intro- 
duction by Capt. Gilliss, giving an account of 
the building and instruments employed in the 
The location chosen was the 
northern part of Santa Lucia, a rocky eminence 


ington Observations for 1890.’ 


sphere during the years 1849-1852. 


the United States, 


observations. 


near the eastern limits of Santiago de Chile. 
Prof. Kreutz, Director of the Kiel Observatory, 


has calculated (Ast. Nach. No. 3391) the orbit 
of the comet (g, 1896) which was discovered by 
Mr. Perrine at the Lick Observatory on the 
It appears that the 
perihelion passage took place on the 26th ult. at 


morning of the 9th inst. 


the distance from the sun of 1°15 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance. The comet is also reced- 
ing from the earth and becoming fainter, its 
brightness being now only about half what it was 
at the time of discovery. Its approximate 
place for to-night (December 26th) is R.A. 
2° 48™, N.P.D. 89° 27’, and for Monday night 
(December 28th) R.A. 25 59", N.P.D. 89° 50’, 
about 3° to the south of a Ceti. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAau.—Dec. 17.—Sir J. Lister, President, in the 
chair.—Sir J. Gorst was elected a Fellow.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read : ‘On the Dielectric Con- 
stant of Liquid Oxygen and Liquid Air,’ by Profs. 
Fleming and Dewar,—‘ On the Effect of Pressure in 
the Surrounding Gas on the Temperature of the 
Crater of an Electric Arc : Correction of Results in 
former Paper,’ by Mr. W. E. Wilson and Prof. Fitz- 
gerald,—‘ Influence of Alterations of Temperature 
upon the Electrotonic Currents of Medullated 
Nerve,’ by Dr. Waller,—‘ Subjective Colour Phe- 
nomena attending Sudden Changes of Illumination,’ 
by Mr. 8. Bidwell,—‘ On the Occurrence of Gallium 
in the Clay Ironstone of the Cleveland District of 
Yorkshire,’ by Prof. Hartley and Mr. H. Ramage,— 
and ‘On some Recent Investigations in Connexion 
with the Electro-Deposition of Metals,’ by Mr. J.C. 
Graham. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 17.— Mr. H. 
Price, Director, in the chair.—The Rev. J. K. 
Floyer was admitted a Fellow.—The Chairman 
called attention to a circular which had been issued 
to the Fellows of the Society appealing for funds 
in support of the following resolution, which had 
been unanimously adopted at a special meeting of 
the Council on December 15th : “ That the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough be requested to leave the 
west front of the Cathedral Church as it stands for 
the present, until a detailed specification can be pre- 
pared for the Society of Antiquaries of the manner 
in which the repair of the north gable can be 
carried out, so that the architect of the Dean and 
Chapter may be fully cognizant of the method pro- 
posed, and may, should he think it desirable, call in 
the advice of some competent engineer as to the 

- feasibility of the scheme, in the same manner as 
the Society of Antiquaries also proposes to submit 
it for an engineer’s opinion. In case of such opinion 
being favourable, it is intended by the Council to 
offer to repair the north gable without expense to 


was thereupon 
seconded by Mr. 


confirms the action taken 


and Chapter at their next meeting.” —Mr. A. J. C 
land exhibited an enamelled bronze pendant latel 


ploughed up near Canterbury.—Miss F. Peacoc 


which he exhibited.—Mr. J. Ward 


bourhood of Buxton, Derbyshire. 





Wolsey groat of the second coinage of Henry VIIL, 


countermarked with a portcullis—Mr. L. A. L 


coins of Harold 
in question bear the mint names of Lewes, Lincoln, 
and Winchester, and from their types showed an 
interchange of dies. From this circumstance, and 
also on account of certain peculiarities as to 
spelling of the moneyers’ names, Mr, Lawrence 
argued that the coins were all forgeries.—In the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Grueber and the Rev. 
G. F. Crowther took an opposite view, and showed 
that as the dies were all probably issued from one 
place, viz.,in London, such an interchange of dies 
was perfectly possible. The fabric of the coins, 
which was exceedingly good, supported this view. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Dee. 15.—Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a 
report on additions made to the Society’s menagerie. 
—Mr. Sclater exhibited two bound volumes of 
original drawings by J. Wolf and W. Hawkins, 
which had been kindly lent to him by the Earl of 
Derby. They represented various animals that had 
been living in the Knowsley Menagerie, 1844-48.— 
Mr. W. Bateson exhibited and made remarks on 
some pigeons with very well-marked webs between 
the toes.—Prof. Newton sent for exhibition the 
type-specimen of Heterorhynchus olivaceus of 
Lafresnaye, kindly entrusted to him by Prof. 
Hyatt, Curator of the Museum of the Boston 
Natural History Society. This extinct species, now 
referred to Hemignathus lucidus of Lichtenstein, 
was peculiar to Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
and the present appeared to be the only full- 
plumaged male specimen ever seen in this country. 
—Dr. G. H. Fowler read a paper entitled ‘ Contri- 
butions to our Knowledge of the Plankton of the 
Faeroe Channel,’ which contained an account of 
the first results arrived at from his examination of 
the marine fauna of this channel during a voyage 
in it, in July and August last,in H.M.S. Research 
(Capt. Moore).—The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. 
O. Thomas, entitled ‘On the Genera of Rodents, 
being an Attempt to bring up to date the Current 
Arrangement of the Order.’ Taking as a basis 
Alston’s paper on the rodents, published in 1876, 
the main object of the present communication was 
to place in their proper positions the many genera 
described since that author’s time. In regard to the 
larger groups, Alston’s arrangement had been fol- 
lowed as far as possible ; but among other things it 
had been thought better to elevate the subfamily 
Bathyerginz into a family ; to make two families of 
the Hystricidz, one for the Old-World and one for 
the New-World porcupines; and to give to the sub- 
families Geomyinz and Heteromyinz full family 

rank. All the recent genera of the order were enu- 

merated, to the number of 158, as compared with 

100 in Alston’s list.—Dr. J. W. Gregory gave a de- 

scription of Lysechinus, a new genus of plesioci- 

darids from the Tyrolese Trias, and read a paper 

relating to the classification of the Palzozoic 

ophiurids.—Communications were read: from the 

Rev. O. P. Cambridge, containing descriptions of 

four new or little-known spiders (Araneidea) from 

Ceylon, Borneo, and South America,—from Dr. 





the Dean and Chapter.” The following resolution 


R. O. Cunningham, relating to the occurrence of a 


roposed by Sir J. C. Robinson, 
. 8. Cowper, and carried nem. con.: 
“That the Society of Antiquaries of London hereby 
by the Council at its 
special meeting of December 15th in the matter of 
the Cathedral Church of Peterborough.” The Secre- 
tary said that he had just received a letter from the 
Chapter Clerk of Peterborough stating that the 
Council’s resolution “ will be submitted to the Dean 
. Cope- 


exhibited a bronze mortar, with the bust in relief 
of Charles II. thrice repeated, from the Isle of 
Axholme.—The President exhibited photographs 
of two mutilated chasubles, which have lately gone 
to America, with orphreys of opus Anglicanum.— 
Mr. H. S. Cowper exhibited a number of photo- 
graphs of megalithic structures in Tripoli examined 
by him during the present year; he also read a 
report, as Local Secretary for Westmoreland and 
Lancashire, on the state of various antiquarian 
remains in his district.—Mr, H. Laver, Local Secre- 
tary for Essex, reported the discovery of a number 
of late Celtic urns, &c., at Shoebury, specimens of 
communicated 
an account of excavations in barrows in the neigh- 


NuMISMATIC.— Dec. 17.—Dr. O. Codrington in the 
chair.—Mr. G B, Beazley, Mr. A. L. Stride, and 
Kumvar Kushal Pal Sinha, Rais of Kotla, were 
elected Members.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn exhibited a 


with the cardinal’s hat, but without the initials 
“T. W.” ; and also a groat of fine silver of Mary, 
aw- 
rence read a poper on some supposed forgeries of 

I. and William I. and II. The coins 


and to a peculiarity which he had noted in 
of a young orang,—and from Dr, A. Dubois ; 
which he gave the description of a new 
trogon from Lake 
named Hapaloderma rufiventris. 


African 





METEOROLOGICAL. — Dec. 16.— Mr. E, 
President. in the chair.—A paper by Dr. 
‘On the Winter Climate of Egypt’ was read by the 
Secretary. The author gave the results Of a serieg 
of observations carried on 
winters, and started with the object of arriving a 
a comparative knowledge respecting the cli 
of the various stations now considered as health 
resorts, and by a strictly comparable method ay. 
riving at the precise differences between the 
climates of Upper and Lower Egypt, all previous 
observations having failed in this respect. The 
stations were Cairo, Helouan, Mena House Hotel, 
Luxor, Assouan, ys / of the Tombs of the Kings, 
and the crest of the Libyan Hills. As self-record. 
ing thermometers and hair hygrometers were used 
at each station, valuable data had been obtained on 
the diurnal variation of temperature and humidity, 
—Mr. R. H. Curtis read a paper ‘On an Attempt 
to determine the Velocity Equivalents of Wind 
Forces estimated by Beaufort’s Scale.’ The author 
has compared the anemometric records at Scilly, 
Fleetwood, Yarmouth, and Holyhead with the 
wind forces as estimated by the observers at the 
same or adjoining stations, and has by this method 
obtained a satisfactory table of velocity equivalents 
in miles “4 hour for the estimated forces by Beau. 
fort’s scale. 





HAKLUYT. — Dec. 15.— Annual Meeting. — Sir 
Clements Markham, President, in the chair.—The 
——- and statement of accounts for the year were 
submitted and approved.—Messrs. A. Harmsworth, 
Howard Saunders, and C, Welch were elected to 
the Council. 

Special Anniversary Meeting.—On the same even- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society was celebrated by a special meeting, held in 
the Map Room of the Royal Geographical Society, 
at which a considerable number of members an 
friends were present. Sir Clements Markham pre- 
sided, and delivered a short address. Beginnin 
with an account of the life and works of Ric 
Hakluyt, in the course of which reference was made 
to the evidences in the writings of Shakspeare and 
Milton to the influence of ‘The Principal Naviga- 
tions, the speaker passed on to the establishment 
in December, 1846, of a society which should in like 
manner devote itself to the publication of earl 
records of exploration and travel. Sir Roderi 
Murchison was the first president, and among the 
earliest members of Council were Dean Milman 
Lord Houghton, J. Forster, C. Darwin, and Sir 0 
Malcolm. The subsequent history of the Society 
was then traced, and a tribute paid to the exertions 
of Mr. R. H. Major, Sir D. Dundas, and Sir H. Yule 
who was described as the most Hakluy tian-minded 
man the speaker ever knew In conclusion, Sir 
Clements Markham urged the claims of the Society 
to increased support, in view of the good work it 
was doing in the promotion of “ healthy tendencies 
of thought and of healthy aspirations among the 
peoples who speak the English language.”—The 
guests then proceeded to view a small loan collection 
of early editions of geographical books, as well as 
some drawings and journals of Sir Joseph Banks 
(lent by Mr. Silver), and the first book of court 
minutes of the East India Company (lent by the 
India Office), containing references to Richard 
Hakluyt, 





HIsTORICAL.—Dee. 17.—Mr. F. Harrison, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Rev. C. E. Pike, Dr. E. Reich, and 
Mr. E. H. Ezard were elected Fellows.—Papers were 
read by Mr. Oscar Browning ‘On the Conference of 
Pillnitz, 1791,’ being a narrative of the movements 
of the contracting sovereigns derived from the 
Auckland MSS. ; and by Mr. I. S. Leadam ‘On a 
Narrative of the Pursuit of the English Refugees 
in Germany under Queen Mary,’ containing a re- 
markable account of the proceedings of one John 
Brett, an officer of the Exchequer commissioned to 
serve certain processes of the Court on the Duchess 
of Suffolk and other Protestant exiles in the year 
1556.—A discussion followed Mr. Leadam’s paper, 
in which Major M. Hume, Messrs. F. Harrison, 
J. Gairdner, and R. Hovenden took part. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
Tves. Royal ee, 3.—‘Light, Visible and Invisible,’ Prof. 
8 P. 


. Thompson. 
London Institution, 4.—‘Rays of Light, New and Old, Prof. 
J. A. Fleming. : 
Tuvrs, Royal Institution, 3.—‘Light, Visible and Invisible,’ Prof. 
8. P. — r 
— London Institution, 4—‘Rays of Light, New and Old,’ Prof. 


J A Fleming. 
Geologists A tion, 8.—‘An Outline of the Petrology and 


ssocia' 
ah yy History of the Alps,’ Prof. ‘T. G. Boi 


Fri. 


Sart. 





pair of supernumerary bones in the skull of alemur, 


. Bonney. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘Light, Visible and Invisible,’ Prof. 
8. P. Thompson. 
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is, in 






Tanganyika, proposed to be 
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during the past three 
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Science Gossip. 


Miss Mary Kinestey’s long-expected book 
of ‘Travels in West Africa’ will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. early in January. 
It will be an octavo volume of six hundred 
pages, and will contain matter of no common 
interest. Not only did Miss Kingsley encounter 
thrilling adventures in her walk through a little- 
known country, with none but native com- 
panions, but her observations of the tribes 
through whose country she passed (mainly can- 
nibals), and especially of their peculiar modes 
of thought and of their fetish, will be found of 
first-rate importance to the anthropologist. Her 
final ascent of the Great Peak of the Cameroons 
wasa notable achievement, and she has in an 
appendix collected some valuable information 
as to trade and labour on the West Coast. The 
narrative is enlivened by a racy style and a 
sense of humour which seems not to have 
deserted the writer even under the most trying 
circumstances. 

CoNSIDERABLE dissatisfaction appears to be 
felt over the first results of the recent changes 
in the mode of determining the grants of the 
Science and Art Department to organized science 
schools. Education in these schools is said to 
have been hampered by ‘‘introducing the ele- 
mentary school system of examination with all 
its faults magnified.” In some large schools 
the number of passes has been considerably 


reduced. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“T have read a good many accounts of the earth- 
quake which occurred on the 17th inst., and I have 
been rather surprised to find numerous allusions to 
North London, but none at all to South London. It 
might be assumed in the future by those who have 
read the same accounts that the absence of any men- 
tion of South London proves that the earthquake 
was not felt there at all. Such a conclusion would 
not be in accordance with facts. At about 5.30 A.M. 
I felt a distinct trembling or shaking of the 
bed on which I was lying. It lasted, I think, 
about a second, and there was no sound or 
other accompanying phenomenon. It was sug- 

ested to me by one who felt the trembling as I 
fid that there must be something amiss with the 
flooring under the bed, and the fact that no bed had 
stood in exactly the same position ever since the 
house was built lent some colour to the suggestion. 
I said, however, at the time that I thought it might 
be an earthquake, and that in such case we should 
see a good deal about it in the morning papers of 
December 18th. We did!” 

Witn the current number of the Zoologist 
Mr. J. E. Harting issues a ‘‘ Valedictory 
Address.” He has edited that useful periodical 
for twenty years, and has now resigned. Con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in 
finding a competent successor, but it is now 
announced that Mr. W. L. Distant is to take 
charge of the magazine. Founded in 1843 by 
the late Edward Newman, who edited it until 
1876, the magazine has known but one change 


in the editorship until the present time. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


London Churches of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By G. H. Birch. 
Illustrated. (Batsford.) 

Tue accomplished Curator of Sir John 

Soane’s Museum is already honourably 

known for his monographs, technical and his- 

torical, and the excellent illustrations, plans, 
and views that accompany them. They are 
models of their kind, and this, the largest 
and most sumptuously illustrated of his 
works, dealing, too, with a larger subject, 
1s quite worthy of him. It is a noble folio, 
such as in many previous instances art 
owes to Mr. Batsford. Nearly all these 
churches are the works of Wren and owe 
their existence to the Great Fire of 1666, 





and most of them were erected in the 
place of Gothic buildings which perished on 
that disastrous occasion. In addition the 
volume treats of numerous extra-mural 
churches, such as St. Clement’s Danes, 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, and St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. How well these buildings, upon 
which modern restorers have exercised their 
cruellest arts, were designed ; and how inter- 
esting every one of them is, is thoroughly 
proved by the superb illustrations from 
photographs which represent the interiors 
in a manner no drawings—unless, indeed, 
a master draughtsman was employed—could 
possibly rival. 

The reproductions are first-rate, a re- 
markable fact when the size and ex- 
treme brilliancy of the original plates 
are considered, and the exceptional clear- 
ness—an element of the greatest value in 
architectural work—of the plates has 
scarcely suffered in the prints before us. 
We may point especially to a view of the 
interior of the dome of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, which is really a wonderfully com- 
plete representation of that masterpiece of 
Wren, which many of us do not hesitate to 
compare with St. Paul’s itself. Unfor- 
tunately the size of the book prevented Mr. 
Birch from including the whole of the 
cornice and the cofferings above it. It 
would be fairer to Wren to include them. 
At any rate, this is the only point to be 
desired in a representation which a skilled 
draughtsman could not match in a month. 
We must, however, deplore the uncom- 
promising fidelity of the camera, which has 
spared posterity none of the hideousness 
of modern innovations. For example, the 
gaunt and ugly tubes of the sunburners 
used in Christ Church, Newgate, hang from 
the vaulted roof with a horrible disregard 
of the grace and spaciousness of the interior, 
which, although not one of Wren’s best 
efforts, would without them be far above 
the average of modern churches not Gothic. 
Another illustration of the unsparing faith- 
fulness of the photographic process is fur- 
nished by the view of the very handsome 
steeple of Christ Church, which gives the 
author an opportunity for dryly remark- 
ing on the folly of the custodians of 
the building, who have not replaced the 
upper range of vases which (as at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields) crowned the peri- 
style of columns, and formed a leading 
element of the originaldesign. These vases 
were removed, Mr. Birch tells us, because 
it is said they had become dangerous; ‘it 
is a pity,” he adds, ‘‘that they cannot be 
replaced.’”’? Plate 44 distinctly shows how 
great is the loss of these features of a really 
beautiful tower, and how carefully Wren 
studied his subject in every detail. The 
camera illustrates the sin of omission here 
almost as effectively as it does that of com- 
mission in the case of the sunburners within 
the building. 

Of the ignorance of the authorities whose 
duty it is to preserve intact the beautiful 
edifices of the capital no more complete 
example could exist than the interior of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, one of the best of 
Wren’s basilicas, spacious, finely vaulted, 
and lit by windows designed by him in 
a thoroughly characteristic mode. Here 
again, as at Christ Church, ugly sun- 
burners deform the central vault; the 








reredos of Wren’s date has given place 
to a feeble invention of a pseudo-Gothic 
type; the chancel has been remodelled and 
stalled for a choir; and, besides other 
blunders in taste, 

“the church has been entirely painted from 
end to end ina quasi-medizeval style, and the 
side windows reglazed in tinted glass of the 
same character. This formerly characteristic 
and dignified church resembles that of St. 
Clement’s Danes in many respects, but it is 
much larger and more ornate. If not the 
archetype of its order, St. Andrew’s is doubtless 
one of the finest specimens of a style which 
excelled in Gibbs’s St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.” 
It was one of these three churches—most 
likely the last, because it was nearest his 
London house—that Hogarth chose for the 
scene of the best of his series the ‘Idle 
and Industrious Apprentices.’ Another City 
church—in this case an exterior—is intro- 
duced in the gambling scene. 

Apart from the views of the buildings it 
illustrates, the book is enriched with many 
plans and illustrations, details in stone, 
carved work in wood, and iron wrought in 
the elaborately graceful mode of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The letter- 
press itself is exactly what it ought to be, rich 
in antiquarian matters, but not overloaded 
considering its object. Had Mr. Birch in- 
tended to appeal to a wider audience, he might 
easily have added to the attractions of his 
work by drawing on the stores of anecdotic 
matter which await the historian of London 
churches, mural not less than extra-mural. 

The reader who wishes to do justice 
to the author’s enthusiasm and good 
taste cannot do better than turn to the 
account of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, 
which, though one of the smallest of Wren’s 
churches, is not only one of the finest and 
purest in its style, but remarkable because, 
somehow or other, it has suffered compara- 
tively little from the iconoclast. Mr. Birch 
says of it :— 

“‘If any one wishes to see a perfectly un- 
touched City church just as Wren left it, let 
him wend his way to St. Mildred’s, which is 
innocent alike of mediseval adornments, or 
nineteenth century arrangements. It seems 
as if the people of this parish have gone to 
sleep, and that only the hungry eyes of those 
on the constant look out for eligible sites are 
open to the extreme desirability of this par- 
ticular one for the purpose of erecting towering 
warehouses upon it, and so still further to 
block out Heaven’s light and air from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.” 

Although one of the windows has been 
blocked up and the organ is placed so that 
it partially obscures another of them, this 
building is still a model of its kind. Even 
the original handsome oak pews have been 
allowed to remain as Wren designed them, 
essential elements of his work. The large 
carved and gilt lion and unicorn, a good 
old iron sword-rest and some capital brass 
sconces, the original reredos of oak, Moses 
and Aaron in oil paint, pendants and 
standards for lamps, and a good deal of 
excellent carving and plaster- work in foliage 
and flowers are still to be seen in St. 
Mildred’s, where all these appropriate and 
harmonious elements really adorn the well- 
proportioned, simple, and compact interior. 
The font and its cover are of rare merit 
in their way, while the pulpit and its 
large and richly decorated sounding-board 








are among the best in England. Indeed, 
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if any student or lover of seventeenth cen- 
tury art wishes to see what that art could 
produce in plaster-work, oak-carving, and 
metal-work, let him go, let us repeat, to St. 
Mildred’s before the church and its memories 
are things of the past. 

Mr. Birch’s views about the destruction 
of City churches may be guessed from the 
passage we have quoted above ; we need not 
say how bitterly he resents the proposed 
demolition of Hawksmoor’s important and 
interesting church of St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
‘‘ because a railway company covets its site 
for a terminus.” To the City churches 
already swept away Mr. Birch pays consider- 
able attention, and illustrates some of them. 
He also notices some of the finer Gothic 
churches of London—such as the handsome 
Allhallows, Barking—where they retain any 
considerable quantity of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century fittings or decorations. 
It is much to be desired that, having thus 
carefully illustrated the later ecclesiastical 
structures of London, he would prepare a 
similar volume upon the Gothic edifices 
which happily escaped the Great Fire, to 
show what our ancestors desired for their 
placesof worship. Among these are—besides 
the almost rebuilt St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field—Allhallows, Barking; St. Andrew’s, 
Undershaft ; St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; St. 
Helen’s, St. Ethelburga’s, and St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate; St. Olave’s, Hart Street (which, 
barring the pews, is much as it was in 
Pepys’s time); St. Martin’s, Outwich; St. 
Peter’s ad Vincula; and the noble, though 
small, Romanesque Chapel of St. John in 
the White Tower. 

Among the illustrations not devoted to 
the churches proper, some depict buildings 
and rooms that are seldom seen, such as 
the elaborately decorated vestry of St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, with its painted ceiling, and 
walls panelled in oak and enriched with 
festoons and mouldings of a highly ornate 
character. Several of the fine organ cases 
(as at the same St. Lawrence’s), church stair- 
cases, galleries, and other appurtenances are 
noticed, while many woodcuts delineate the 
choicest of the spires, doorways, and towers. 
Mr. Birch resents, as we did at the time, 
the destruction of the beauty of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, by the erection of ‘an ugly rail- 
way arch, rendered perfectly hideous in the 
attempt to make it ornamental.” 

Finally, let us say that he who glances at 
the churches of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries in London, and has not 
seen their interiors—so happily illustrated 
in this book—has not the least idea how 
beautiful they are and how able were the 
architects to whom we owe them. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Selected Poems of Walter von der Vogelweide 
the Minnesinger. Translated, with Illustrations, 
by W. A. Phillips. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—From 
this tastefully printed and bound volume may be 
chosen as a specimen of Mr. Phillips’s ability to 
translate (a little freely it may be, but still with 
a choice sense of the grace and sweetness of the 
Minnesinger) the following stanza, which belongs 
to the poem ‘ Love’s Happiness ’:— 

Never before had I such hopes of bliss 
And hence it comes that I perforce must sing, 
Hail to the maid who shall requite me this! 
To her pure worth it is my song I bring. 
She who my heart in bonds doth hold 
All my sorrows now may end me, 
And may send me 


This is a not too favourable example of the 
merits and weakness of the translation before us. 
We are happy to say that it is much better than 
the cuts Mr. Phillips has added to his verses, 
which are tame and weak—weaker, indeed, than 
the general level of amateur work. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 
By J. Morier. Illustrated. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
—The most illustrious and delightful of all the 
barbers’ sons who have flourished in literature, 
excepting in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ is—we may 
not speak of him in the past tense—Hassan, 
the most excellent offspring of Kerbalai Hassan 
of Ispahan by his second or deputy wife, the 
daughter of that wealthy money-clipper who 
was likewise a saint. Since Morier published 
this narrative of delectable adventures in 1823, 
half a dozen editions of the book have appeared, 
but except the first none has been so complete 
as the present one, in which Messrs. Lawrence 
& Bullen have restored the original introduc- 
tory epistle of Morier himself. In this comely 
volume is the whole text; its valuable notes have 
been well edited by Dr. C. J. Wills, an authority 
on the subject; and a first-rate introduction 
has been supplied by Sir F. Goldsmid, 
whose long experience as a ‘‘ political” has 
made him well qualified for the task. The 
Land of the Lion and Sun has had few more 
competent and sympathetic visitors than 
Morier, his editor, and the distinguished diplo- 
matist who has assisted him. The volume, 
besides some excellent and additionai notes at 
the end, includes a great number of new cuts, 
representing scenes in Persian life, domestic, 
civil, and regal, all of them from native sources, 
portraits of worthies of Tran, and specimens of 
art, such as embroideries and weapons. The only 
thing wanting is an index. The next reprints 
we hope for are Morier’s ‘ Zohrab the Hostage’ 
and ‘ Ayesha, the Maid of Kars,’ works which, 
though not equal to ‘Hajji Baba,’ are spirited 
and veracious accounts of Eastern life. 

Pictures of People, by C. D. Gibson (Lane), 
is a sequel to and uniform with ‘ Drawings’ by 
the same original designer, and comprises similar 
satires, accoinpanied by notes and titles which are 
not always so explicit as one could wish. Mr. 
Gibson has been called the Du Maurier of the 
United States, but his style of drawing is larger 
and his wit more penetrating, as he takes for 
his subjects the motives and inner feelings 
rather than the manners of men and women 
as expressed in their costumes and vul- 
garities. His types of feminine beauty 
are at once more various and fuller of character 
than Du Maurier’s. Of course, in saying this 
we are aware that Du Maurier kept his place 
before the world four or five times as long as 
Mr. Gibson has yet been able to do, and time only 
can show if the latter will retain his originality 
and freedom from mannerism. At present most 
of his themes are the ‘‘new woman” in her more 
graceful, but not less earnest phase. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gibson, the Transatlantic new 
woman is less vulgar and insolent than the 
British. Indeed, if he is to be trusted, she is 
of much more consequence in Boston or New 
York than in London or Brighton. The sub- 
jection of the men is made manifest in a dozen 
capital studies with laughable mottoes, while the 
consequences of their submission are genially 
illustrated for the benefit of the future ina score 
or more witty compositions. As a humourist as 
well as a draughtsman Mr. Gibson is much more 
akin to Charles Keene than to Du Maurier. On 
the other hand, Charles Keene never repeated 
himself as we find Mr. Gibson doing in the 
plates, the first of which portrays a bride and 
her groom arrived at an hotel, where ‘‘ they had 
been in their room but a moment when they were 
startled by a knock ” anda porter entered laden 
with a monstrous Saratoga trunk, the effect of 
which was to cause the happy pair to start apart 
to separate chairs, he to his newspaper, she to 
an erect position with her tell-tale hat on one 





Pleasures manifold. 





a, 
and skill ‘A Little Story’ as told by the lady, 


sleeve, her hair ruffled on one side, and he 
elaborate unconsciousness at the entrance of 
a waiter to the room where she and 
lover sit on the same couch. Such duplicg. 
tions of the same point are not frequent 
in the series before us. We note with 
pleasure reproductions of certain designs which 
were lately exhibited at the Fine-Art Society’, 
gallery, such as the charming work entitle 
‘In Days to come who will look after this 
Boy ?’ the boy being an urchin Cupid, a beggi 
box in hand, and with a placard about his 
neck inscribed ‘‘I’m not blind.” He stands 
between a female field-marshal in full uniform 
and a very stately Lady Chancelloress :n 
wig and gown. We remember ‘ Previong 
Tenants,’ in which ghosts of the fair ongg 
who formerly enthralled him appear to an old 
bachelor in his chambers as midnight visitorg 
from the past. Mr. Gibson has ceased to libel 
the British aristocracy who have found brides 
in New York by depicting them as effete old 
fellows, and has designed in better taste a lo 
procession of steamers crossing the ocean west- 
wards, laden with kings, dukes, princes, and 
ambassadors, whose approach is announced to 
Yankee brides expectant by the motto ‘ Cheer 
up, Girls! They are coming.” There is much 
pathos in ‘The Old Tune,’ and humour in 
‘The Comic Song,’ which shows the sadness 
of the listeners toa would-be jovial singer. Deep 
is the tenderness shown in ‘The Last Guest,’ in 
which a veritable Darby and Joan are seated at 
their dining table surrounded by chairs, from 
which all the guests have departed, save only 
Cupid, that ever-constant elf, who drinks to 
the old and still loving pair. 

Not very far behind Mr. Gibson, whose 
‘Drawings’ and ‘Pictures of People’ we 
admire thoroughly, is Mr. A. B. Wenzell, 
whose art is illustrated in the folio of 
sketches and mottoes called In Vanity Fair 
(Lane). While Mr. Gibson’s masculi 
draughtsmanship finds vent in _ bold and 
deeply incised lines, his rival is partial to 
thin washes, as of Indian ink, and strives by 
that means to delineate not only the light and 
shade, but the tones and the force of his 
subjects. Mr. Wenzell is very often successful 
in this method of treating chiaroscuro, as well 
as in rendering the sparkle of sunlight on trees, 
dresses, faces, and the sea; but he is nothing like 
so sound and vigorous a draughtsman as Mr. 
Gibson. It is a pity the so-called ‘‘ American 
girl,” showy and silly as she is said to be, should 
occupy so much of the attention of both these 
satirists, and we think it would be well if Mr. 
Wenzell abandoned the damsel to Mr. Gibson, 
who invented her, and has made the most of 
her foibles. The former is more bitter, and 
certainly less tender, than his rival, who would 
hardly have invented the subject of ‘He has 
had other Affairs,’ in which an overblown 
matron is inquisitively asking her daughter, who 
has just accepted a ring from her lover, ‘ Isn't 
that a new ring?” Whereupon the daughter 
coolly says, “It’s new to me.” In ‘Poor 
Linguists ’ the dialogue is more playful : “ Did 
your daughter have any trouble with her French 
while you were abroad ?” to which the answer 
is, ‘* Not a bit. It was the natives’ French that 
bothered her.” Again, in ‘Both Sides of the 
Question’ the dialogue runs, ‘‘He: I know I 
am not very strong, but they say it puts new 
life into an old man to marry.” And ‘She: 
Yes, I suppose that’s the serious obstacle.’ 
Very brilliant in every respect is the group of 
ladies in an opera-box, as represented in ‘ The 
Opening of the Season,’ before the stage curtain 
is lifted. Equally clever are the sketches of 
riders and drivers in the sunlight of the Bois de 
Boulogne and Unter den Linden. 

In the Green Leaf and the Sere, by a Son of the 
Marshes, edited by J. A. Owen, contains fifteen 
pretty illustrations by Messrs. G. C. Haité and 





side ; while the second illustrates with vivacity 
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fribner & Co. have not, we believe, hitherto 
associated with the productions of the Son of 
the Marshes; otherwise we look in vain for novelty 
between the covers of this volume. The familiar 
descriptions of country life, rustic jargon, birds, 
peasts, reptiles, fishes, and insects are repeated ; 
and, as usual, there is the intimation that the 
“Son” possesses some special secrets of wood- 
craft. hy the ‘‘eve-jar,” which clearly 
obtains its trivial name from the time at 
wbich it utters its note, should be called 
“‘heave-jar” passes our comprehension, and we 
hastened to take down Mr. Skeat’s ‘Etymological 
Dictionary ’ in the hope of being led to some 
archaic source, but in vain. We are aware 
that the corn-bunting is not so common in 
Surrey as in some other counties and that it is 
rare in the Weald of Sussex, which is unsuited 
to its habits; but for the author to say that if 
he were offesed five pounds: for a bird of this 
ies he would not know where to procure it 
(im his neighbourhood, of course) seems inex- 
icable. The work is divided into four seasonal 
sections, whence the title. 

Mr. Breton has translated a volume on The 
Forgotten Isles (Hutchinson & Co.), by M. G. 
Vuillier, whose handsome account of his travels 
in Sicily we reviewed last year. The forgotten 
islands are Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic 
Isles. M. Vuillier is a practised writer and a 
clever sketcher, and some of his illustrations of 
this volume are excellent. A number of photo- 
graphs supplement them. The translation reads 
rol, and the book will make a popular Christ- 
mas present. 

Fleur de France, by M. Pierre Maél 

hette), is mainly the eulogium of a re- 
markable Scotch governess, Miss Anna Bloom- 
field. She saves a feckless French mother, 
stranded without her husband in the Riviera, 
from financial ruin, and, when the mother dies, 
teaches and supports the daughter, guiding her 
into marriage with an early flame, a marine 
officer. Finally, the father of the family, an 


indigo planter supposed to be dead, returns 
isguised as a mild lunatic, and recovers to 
marry Anna. He could hardly do less. Besides 
being a veritable saint, she is a first-rate 
painter, a capital rifle-shot, and steps out like 


our English horseguards. There is no villain 
in the story, and all the characters except 
_ an ayah, are of the ‘‘ bright” naive 
order. 








ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


Mother Hubbard: her Pictwre-Book (Lane) is 
a reissue, with the original coloured designs, 
of some of Mr. Walter Crane’s pictures which 
- to survive as long as the legends of 
‘Mother Hubbard,’ ‘The Three Bears,’ and 
‘The Absurd A B C.’ We suppose it is an 
instalment of a complete republication of the 
series. Would it had been our luck to master 
our A B © under Mr. Crane’s auspices! Suc- 
ceeding generations may not know that the 
original issues of these great works were better 
=. more harmoniously coloured, and more 
élicate throughout than the new versions. So 
much the worse for the A B O’s of the future, so 
much crosser will be the Three Bears that are to 
come, so much the less the bliss of the Mrs. 
Hubbards in petto. 

The adventures of Nipkin, by Miss(?) Kate 
Mitchell (Lawrence & Bullen), are pleasantly 
written, but rather difficult to follow. This is, 
perhaps, owing to the large number of persons 
who take part in them. The illustrations are 
not good, and consist largely of reminiscences 
of the work of Thackeray, Sir John Tenniel, 
Mr. Batten, and others. 

“Not for many a long day,” as they say in 
the North, have we seen so delightful a child’s 
book as Make-Believe, by H. D. Lowry (Lane). 
Doris, the child heroine, her ‘‘ real treasures,” 
her garden, and her friends, old and young, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, interest us from 





the first page to the last. The illustrations by 
Mr. Charles Robinson are good, too. 








NEW PRINTS. 


THE mezzotint after Romney’s rather Gains- 
borough-like, life-size bust portrait in an oval of 
Catherine Louisa (born Howe), Marchioness of 
Sligo, which the present Marquis of Sligo lent 
as No. 125 to the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition 
of 1889, has been a labour of love to Mr. G. 
Robinson, who has rendered the almost girlish 
delicacy and beauty, the dreamy voluptuousness 
of her look, the choice tone of the picture, and 
some of its faulty draughtsmanship to boot, 
with great success. This charming lady, who 
probably sat to Romney in her maiden days, 
was the third daughter of the famous ad- 
miral. In the first instance she married 
John Denis, first Marquis of Sligo, and secondly 
Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell. 
She died in 1817. Reynolds painted her 
first husband; the grouped statues of her 
second husband and his brother, John, Lord 
Eldon, by Watson in University College, 
Oxford, are a masterpiece of the English 
school. There seem to be two portraits of her 
by Romney—that now in question and that 
which the Countess Howe lent to the Grafton 
Gallery exhibition of portraits of ‘‘Fair Women,” 
1894, No. 199. We are indebted to Mr. A. 
Lucas for an artist’s proof impression of the new 
plate. 

The Art Union of London was unusually 
wise to choose for presentation to its sub- 
scribers Sir E. Poynter’s ‘Horw Serene,’ 
the large picture of Greek girls improvising 
a dance upon a terrace, while a company 
of gipsy musicians play to them. We de- 
scribed the picture some time before it was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1894; it is now 
on view at the Walker Art Gallery at Liver- 
pool. The Art Union was likewise fortunate in 
obtaining so excellent an etching from the pic- 
ture as that which Mr. J. Dobie has produced, 
a work of a higher standard, more thorough and 
refined, than any of his that has come to our 
notice. 


Mr. A. J. Turrell has etched, with excep- 
tional lightness of touch, finish, and spirit, 
Mr. D. Sadler’s upright picture called ‘The 
Top of the Hill,’ because it represents an 
elderly squire resting in the porch of a country 
alehouse after the ascent of a steep hill. 
Mr. Lefevre has sent us a remarque proof of 
this acceptable publication. 


The Berlin Photographic Company has sent 
us an instalment of ‘The Hermitage, Eighty- 
two Photogravures of Pictures in the Imperial 
Gallery at St. Petersburg,’ a folio of plates 
taken directly from the pictures of somewhat 
unequal merit. Generally speaking, they 
are too black, but, so far as this short- 
coming permits, they are of great value, 
some of them not having been reproduced 
before, while of those which have been so for- 
tunate, or unfortunate as the case may be, 
few are more justly treated. The best 
are ‘Portrait of an Old Woman,’ with her 
hands joined in her lap, No. 805, by 
Rembrandt; another, also by Rembrandt, with 
one hand clasping the other, a hood upon 
her head, and under it a white coif, a ring upon 
her right third finger, No. 823; Van Dyck’s 
portrait (which Earlom engraved while the 
picture was at Houghton) of ‘Sir T. Chaloner,’ 
touching with his right forefinger the pommel 
of his sword, a masterpiece of rare quality, 
No. 620; ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ by the same, 
turned to our left, and seeming to be speaking 
to us, No. 632 ; and Metsu’s ‘Le Déjeuner,’ from 
Malmaison, a lady choosing an oyster from a 
plate which a cavalier holds for her; this is a 
first-rate reproduction. Quite as good are 
Lancret’s ‘Women Bathing’ and ‘The Bird- 
Fancier,’ Nos. 1508 and 1507. 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

It is difficult to understand how five educated 
and intelligent men, such as we must suppose 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough to be, 
can have put forth so foolish a document as that 
which appeared in the Times newspaper on 
Tuesday as the result of their meeting last 
Saturday. 

They begin with the usual formula, that they 
** desire to preserve and to hand down to future 
generations the west front of our cathedral with 
as little disturbance,” and then they say that 
Mr. Pearson and Sir Arthur Blomfield have 
advised them that “it is necessary, in order to 
preserve the building, to take down and carefully 
reset certain portions of the gables of the west 
front.” Those who have followed the matter 
from the beginning will remember that these 
‘*certain portions ” were no less than the whole, 
and that each successive report increased the 
area marked out to be pulled down ina way that 
fully justified the outcry of those who feared 
that, if once begun, the demolition would not 
stop so long as any of the old front remained 
standing. The minimizing tone now adopted 
shows that the protest has produced some 
effect, at least on paper and for the present. 
Whether it will do so in the work itself 
remains to be seen. But we fear that the 
eminent architects who pronounce the proposal 
for the repair of the north gable without taking 
it down to be impossible of execution, may be 
expected to meet with more such impossibilities 
as they go on to the rest of the work. 

The offer of the Society of Antiquaries, which 
we recorded last week, is flatly, and not very 
courteously, refused, on the ground that the 
proposal of the Society of Antiquaries is the 
same as that of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, which has been considered 
and reconsidered by Mr. Pearson and Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and ‘‘ pronounced by them to be 
neither suitable nor possible of applicaticn to 
the north gable of the west front of the cathe- 
dral.” 

Now, seeing that it is these eminent architects 
who are themselves charged with having advised 
the destruction of an important historical monu- 
ment and work of art, on the plea of a necessity 
the existence of which is denied, this reference 
of the matter to them for final decision is a 
hollow sham. It may satisfy the Dean and 
Chapter, but leaves things just where they were 
with those who are defending the front. 

Furthermore, it is not accurate to say that 
the scheme for the treatment of the building 
proposed by the Society of Antiquaries has been 
considered by the Dean and Chapter’s pro- 
fessional advisers. As a matter of fact that 
scheme has not yet been formulated. The 
Society know very well that it is impossible to 
take down the west front, or any part of it, and 
to set it up again in any form buta modern copy. 
And they are assured by men of experience, and 
as able to judge of such a matter as Mr. Pearson 
and Sir Arthur Blomfield, that the old front may 
be made sound and stable without taking it down. 
This being so, they have asked that the work of 
destruction may be stayed until a regular specifi- 
cation of the treatment proposed by those who 
would save the front canbe drawnup. Thisspeci- 
fication they would submit to the judgment not 
of their own advisers who have drawn it up, but 
to that of independent authorities, and they 
suggest engineers, as the work is really one of 
pure construction, and the engineer will be 
better able to consider the matter unbiassed by 
prejudice than anarchitect might be. The Society 
further offer that if the judgment of the referees 
is favourable uhey will themselves undertake the 
repair of the north gable, so far as it is now pro- 
posed to take it down, free of all cost to the 
Dean and Chapter. 

It might be thought that such an offer called 
for at least some expression of thanks. The 
Dean and Chapter gave it nothing but a curt 
refusal, 
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But the matter must not stop yet. We hope 
the Society of Antiquaries will go on as they 

roposed, and submit their specitication to an 
independent authority. If the judgment is 
against them, they will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have done their best. If it 
be favourable, and meanwhile the Dean and 
Chapter have done their deed of destruction, 
the position of the latter will not be pleasant. 

We are glad to hear that the appeal for money 
which the Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
sent to the Fellows on Thursday last week has 
been well responded to. And it is said that 
subscriptions to the ‘‘ restoration” fund have 
ceased. The facts may hint to the Dean and 
Chapter that perhaps they may have taken the 
wrong way; and if another is wanted, surely it 
may be found in the appearance of Lord Grim- 
thorpe amongst the very few who have written 
on their side. Do they wish to make Peter- 
borough even as St. Albans ? 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mrs. Coventry Patmorte has offered to present 
to the National Portrait Gallery the fine though 
rather imperious likeness of her late husband by 
Mr. Sargent, which was a noteworthy feature of 
the last Academy. The sole condition attached 
to this offer is that, if accepted at once, the 
picture shall be exhibited without delay. We 
heen thatthe Trustees of the Gallery will not 

esitate to give Patmore’s portrait the same 
welcome which has secured the exhibition of 
portraits of other recently deceased worthies. 


Tae second and concluding volume of Prof. 
Ernest Gardner’s ‘Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture’ will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. early in January. 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 22nd inst. a collection of engravings of the 
Early English School. ‘Sir Thomas Frank- 
land’s Daughters,’ after J. Hoppner, by W. 
Ward, brought 304/.; and ‘Selling Peas’ and 
‘Selling Cherries,’ a pair, after George Mor- 
land, by E. Bell, in colours, 561. 


THE formation of the Congress of Archzo- 
logical Societies in 1888 led to the important 
step being taken in 1891 of the compilation of 
a yearly index of archeological papers. This 
index has been issued for each of the years 1891 
to 1895 inclusive, and is admittedly of great 
value. To make it complete, however, an index 
from the beginning of the Royal Society in 1682 
up to 1890 is needed. This has been compiled 
up to 1885 by Mr. Gomme, who has offered the 
use of his MSS. to the Congress. It is now 
proposed to complete the work for the years 
1886 to 1890, and to issue the entire index, 
1682 to 1890, to subscribers. It consists of a 
transcript of the titles of papers contributed to 
every archeological society and other societies 
publishing archeological material in the United 
Kingdom. These are arranged in proper biblio- 
graphical form, under authors’ names in alpha- 
betical order. An exhaustive subject index is 
added. The price to subscribers will be fifteen 
shillings, which will afterwards be raised to one 
guinea net, and subscribers should send in their 
names at once to Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
89, Chancery Lane. 


THE report that it is possible to construct 
the proposed station of the South London 
Railway close to the Mansion House in such a 
manner as not to endanger the noble church of 
St. Mary, Woolnoth, will be welcome news to 
all who care for the beauty of London. We 
trust that a general protest will not be needed 
to make the railway company stay its hand. 


Mr. Ratpo RicHarpson is preparing a sup- 
plement to his work ‘George Morland, Painter, 
1763 - 1804,’ entitled ‘George Morland’s Pic- 
tures, their Present Possessors, with Details of 
the Collections.’ It will be published very 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. E. 
Falkener, the archeologist, who had been for 
some time in failing health. In 1860 he pub- 
lished a treatise on Greek sculpture, entitled 
‘Deedalus’; a monograph on the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus followed in 1862 ; and a little 
over four years ago he brought out an ingenious 
work on ‘Games, Ancient and Oriental.’ 

Tue arts of France have experienced a serious 
loss by the death of M. Louis Appian, son of 
Adolphe Appian, a landscape painter of Lyons, 
who fell a victim the other day to chest disease. 
He was born in 1861, became a pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Lyons, whence, having 
obtained the Prix de Paris of his native city, he 
removed to the French metropolis, and entered 
the atelier of Cabane. His ‘Frédégonde’ brought 
him into note, and it was followed, when bad 
health had compelled the painter to resort to 
Algiers, by ‘Négre dresseur de Coqs-de-Combat,’ 





‘Un Coin du Marché a Biskra,’ and cther 
characteristic examples. 

Tue French papers announce the death of 
M. Emile Francois Chatrousse, the sculptor, 
who, born at Paris in 1829, became a pupil 
of Rude, and obtained medals at the Salons of 
1864, 1865, and 1866, and the Legion of Honour 
in 1879. In 1848 he made his first appearance 
at the Salon with several busts; in 1855 he 
executed the group of ‘La Reine Hortense et 
son Fils’ which is at Versailles; in 1866 he 
produced ‘Madeleine au Désert’; in 1873, 
* Héloise et Abélard’; in 1876, ‘Les Crimes de 
la Guerre’; in 1882, ‘Madame Roland’ in 
bronze ; and, finally, ‘Jeanne d’Are Triom- 
phante,’ which has been recently erected in 
Paris on the Boulevard St. Marcel, and a re- 
plica of the same at St. Denis. His fine ‘La 
Lecture,’ 1880, is in the Luxembourg, and he 
executed many statues for St. Eustache, St. 
Leu, La Trinité, the Tuileries, and other public 
buildings. 

Patnters of land, sea, and coast will be 

sorry to hear that the smaller of the detached 
pinnacles of chalk which, known as ‘‘ Old Harry 
and his Wife,” were picturesque and imposing 
features of the extremity of Nine Barrow Down, 
on the eastern side of Swanage Bay, was nearly 
washed away during the recent storm. The 
“Wife” has now nearly disappeared, after 
gradual demolition by the winds and waves. 
These isolated pinnacles were the counterparts 
of the Needles at the opposite extremity of the 
Isle of Wight. 
M. J. pE Morean proposes to publish in 
facsimile the papyri which were found with the 
Deir el-Bahari mummies by M. Maspero, and 
also those which were taken from the mummies 
of the priests of Amen discovered by M. 
Grébaut. 








MUSIC 


——~— 


THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL PaLace.—Saturday Concerts. 
Sr. JamMEs’s HALL.—Saturday Popular Concerts. 


OnsecTiIon may be raised against the 
practice, too frequently adopted, of perform- 
ing isolated movements of classical instru- 
mental works ; but on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread, we are not 
disposed to condemn the introduction of 
the wonderfully energetic Allegro in p from 
J. 8S. Bach’s Fifth Concerto in p, for flute, 
violin, and clavier (in another word 
harpsichord), one of the set composed 
when the master was in the _ service 
of Prince Leopold of Céthen, before he 
went to Leipzig. Philipp Spitta says with 
regard to this concerto that the clavier has 
the lion’s share, so that if his authoritative 


| in subjection, as Miss Fanny Davies did oy 
the present occasion. The other solo 
were beautifully played by Mr. Albert Fray. 
sella (flute) and Mr. A. V. Belinski (violin 
A full description of the concerto will befound 
in the second volume of Spitta’s monument} 
biography of Bach. Miss Fanny Dayig, 
was wholly commendable in the solo part of 
M. Saint-Saéns’s brilliant Pianoforte (pop. 
certo in G minor, No. 2, and, of course, the 
leading orchestral items— Dvordk’s §yp. 
phony ine minor, ‘From the New World,’ ang 
Brahms’s ‘ Tragic’ Overture—were erfectly 
played by Mr. Manns’s band. Madans 
Marie Dumas gained fair acceptance in her 
songs. The concerts will be resumed op 
February 27th with a Schubert programme, 

The last Popular Concert before Christ. 
mas included some works marked first time, 
the programme being headed by Grieg’s 
String Quartet in @ minor, Op. 27, a work 
heard in London on some previous occasions, 
unquestionably Scandinavian in character, 
but not altogether satisfactory in con. 
struction. It was well, but perhaps too 
rigidly played by Messrs. Johannes Wolf, 
Ries, Gibson, and Piatti. Another addi. 
tion to Mr. Arthur Chappeli’s repertory 
was M. Gabriel Fauré’s Sonata in 4 for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 13, played by the 
composer and M. Wolff. It is a genial work, 
and decidedly not so laboured as some of 
this earnest French composer’s utterances, 
The remaining concerted work was Signor 
Piatti’s new Sonata in £ minor for violon- 
cello and pianoforte, in which, as before, the 
composer was associated with Mr. Henry 
Bird. Miss Adela Verne, who only appeared 
at the end of the programme as the solo 
pianist, played with the utmost fluency and 
expression Chopin’s Berceuse, the Waltz in 
D flat, Op. 70, No. 3, and one of the Studies 
in A minor. The concerts will be resumed 
on Monday, January 4th. 











Musical Gossip. 

Tue Christmas orchestral concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music was given on Friday last 
week at the Queen’s Hall. No compositions by 
students were presented, and the best executive 
effort was decidedly that of Mr. Aldo Antoinetti 
in Dvorak’s Violin Concerto, Op. 53. Miss 
Lilian Coomber in Gounod’s air ‘‘ Far greater 
in his lowly state,” Mr. Bertie Withers in 
Goltermann’s Violoncello Concerto in A minor, 
and Miss Lily West in Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor were among those who 
deserve words of commendation. An orchestral 
concert at the Royal College of Music would 
not be considered complete without a syn- 
phony, but for some inexplicable reason 4 
work of this nature is never included in the 
Royal Academy performances. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie might well take this matter into 
consideration. 

Wacner’s music predominated in the pro- 
gramme of the Promenade Concert at the 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday evening, and the 
familiar selections were, on the whole, well 
played by Mr. Henry J. Wood’s fine orchestra, 
though at times the wind contingent over- 
powered the strings. 

A numBER of past and present pupils of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren met at Messrs. Broadwood’s 
rooms last Saturday afternoon to present 4 
testimonial to him in commemoration of his 
seventieth birthday last August, and the com- 
pletion of the fiftieth year of his work at the 
Royal Academy of Music. The presentation 





opinion be accepted a pianist at the present 





shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


day will do well to keep the grand pianoforte 





was made by Mr. Frederick Westlake, who was 
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pee y a student under Mr. Macfarren, and 
been for many years a professor at the 

Tenterden Street institution. 

Mz. F. H. Cowen continues to make addi- 
tions to. the repertory of the Sir Charles Halle 
Manchester concerts. On Wednesday this week 
three of Grieg’s Norwegian dances and the 
allet air in G from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunda’ 
music were announced to be given for the first 

time. ; 
: A sECOND performance of Saint - Saéns’s 

‘Samson et Dalila’ will be given by the 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society on January 16th 
in the afternoon, with Miss Marie Brema, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills in the 
principal parts. Mr. Robert Newman also 
announces @ series of three orchestral concerts 
at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoons, 
January 30th, February 6th and 20th, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. The 
first concert will be devoted principally to com- 
positions by Schubert. 

A new society has been formed at Cologne 
by members of the Gurzenich orchestra for the 

of giving performances of music by the 
masters written for brass instruments alone. 
Forks by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert are 
set down for performance during the present 
winter. 

Tue noted violinist J. W. von Wasielewski, 
born near Danzig in 1822, has just died at 
Sondershausen. Educated at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, he was for some time engaged at 
the Gewandhaus Concerts as first violinist. On 
the special recommendation of Robert Schumann 
he was in 1850 appointed Concertmeister and 
first violinist at the Musikverein of Diisseldorf. 
From 1852 to 1855 he acted as musical director 
at Bonn, and subsequently settled in the same 
capacity at Dresden. Wasielewski has also made 
for himself a name as a musical writer by his 
life of Schumann and his valuable work ‘ Die 
Geige und ihre Meister.’ Quite recently he 
issued his reminiscences under the title of ‘ Aus 
siebzig Jahren.’ 

Tue San Carlo Theatre in Naples, one of the 
most unfortunate of the many unfortunate opera- 
houses in Italy, will reopen for the Carnival 
season, and several novelties will be added to 
the programme. 

Tue literary remains of Anton Rubinstein are 
. appear in the first instance in Vom Fels zum 

eer, 

A MEMORIAL tablet is to be affixed at the Villa 
Triebschen, on the Lake of Lucerne, where 
Wagner resided for six years (1866-72). 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


. Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Chamber Concert, 7.30, Queen’s Smal! Hall. 
National Sunday League, Orchestral and Choral Concert, 7, 
Queen’s Hail. ° 
. Royal Choral Society, ‘‘The Messiah,’ 8, Albert Hall. 
‘ Elijah,’ 3, Queen’s Hall. 
. London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 
Lycrum.—‘ King Richard III.’ 

Tue revival of ‘ King Richard III.’ at the 
Lyceum, under the management of Sir Henry 

ving, contrasts favourably in many respects 
vith that a score years ago under his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Bateman, in which, as in the 
present instance, he took the principal part. 
Asan historical pageant with accompaniment 
ofaction the representation is all that can 
be desired. The views of Renaissance Lon- 
don are striking and picturesque, the Court 
Proceedings have all possible truth, and the 
senes of combat are as realistic as is pos- 
ible when the combat is mimic, and 


‘8 Bimour must remain undinted and limbs 





unhewn. The performance is chiefly in- 
teresting as showing how far we have got 
from the conditions under which tragedy 
has generally been exhibited. | All that 
is conventional in tragedy is gone, leaving 
us musing whether after all we were 
wise in demanding its removal. The phrase 
‘“‘a penny plain and twopence coloured,” 
used in derision of the old style of tragic 
acting, is happier than its inventor ‘“ was 
*ware,”’ and represents something real, 
and almost, it might be held, necessary to 
tragedy. Convention is, in fact, as indis- 
pensable to tragedy as it is to opera. Men 
no more reveal their mental processes in 
soliloquy than they do in song, and the 
theory is maintainable that we have gone 
astray ever since we abandoned the Greek 
accessories to tragic art. Gone are these 
things, and the declamatory recitation is as 
much a thing of the past as the choral 
chant. How far we benefit is a question. 
We have no ‘“‘sawing of the air with your 
hand thus,’”’ and we have no search for the 
flea in the actor’s bosom, as was irreverently 
described a favourite gesture of Charles 
Kean, Macready, and Phelps. We have, on 
the contrary, a polished presentment of Court 
manners, in which nothing offends and all 
is artistic and as nearly as possible real. 
Where, however, is tragedy? It is gone. 
Richard III. is not now a tragic réle. 
It is what is conventionally called ‘a cha- 
racter part.” Very fine is some of the 
acting, and the character of Richard is 
charged with a ferocity that is impressive 
and we dare say original. We are, however, 
never scorched or electrified. We are grati- 
fied, tickled, amused. It is impossible to 
say whether it was always so; stage critics 
and chroniclers, with the solitary exception 
of Colley Cibber, neglect to chronicle these 
things as unworthy of their attention ; but 
Richard’s persistence in crime makes us 
laugh. We are speaking personally. Once 
and again a ripple of merriment passed 
over the house as Richard announced his 
intentions or uttered his asides. We are not 
blaming the actors, nor even saying that it 
should be otherwise. We are simply stating 
a fact, and will at the same time express a 
belief that it will be always so when realistic 
acting in Richard is substituted for con- 
ventional, There is some magisterial acting 
in Irving’s Richard. The scenes of saturnine 
self-depreciation can never have been better 
delivered. Most probably they were never 
delivered so well, since Irving’s equal in 
grim humour and stinging sarcasm has not 
been known. The result is, however, comedy. 
Richard is now composed in an almost equal 
degree of Mephisto and Louis XI. He is 
more impatient and impetuous and less 
philosophical than the former, and stronger 
and less senile than the latter. Both 
characters are there, and the wooing 
of Lady Anne recalls irresistibly that of 
Martha. There are those who defend the 
species of hypnotism which Irving exercises 
over her, affirming that thus only could 
the miracle of her conversion be accom- 
plished. No hint of that is there in Shak- 
speare. The appeal to a vain, froward, 
injured, and chiding woman is made in 
simpler form. Her vanity is flattered, and 
her love of power is gratified; without the 
latter motive the former would at such a 
moment have been inadequate. Both toge- 





ther might indeed be inadequate, but Shak- 
speare, who knew something, held that they 
sufficed. Women like strength of character 
and will, and that to which Lady Anne sub- 
mitted was a moral violence corresponding 
to an intellectual rape. In the conversion 
of the Lord Mayor and the burghers we 
should like a little more dignity and con- 
descension on the part of Buckingham and 
a little less persuasiveness. Both Richard 
and Buckingham seem to treat the Lord 
Mayor and his associates as nincompoops, 
and are scarcely at the pains to hide the 
tongue in the cheek, Not in the least 
disposed are we to question the concep- 
tion Sir Henry takes of the character of 
Richard or his relation to his agents and 
surroundings. We are content to praise 
beauties of detail, some of them sufficiently 
noteworthy. All we maintain is that the play 
itself—which after all does not claim to be 
tragedy, in spite of its ‘‘sad stories of the 
death of kings ’’—does not grip us. We do 
not even assume that it ought. One thing 
may at least be urged on the management : 
the performance is taken in far too slow 
time. 








Shakespeare’s Town and Times. By H. 
Snowden Ward and Catherine Weed Ward. 
(Dawbarn & Ward.)—This dainty quarto is a 
little difficult to classify. The chief aim of the 
authors seems to have been to photograph a 
number of beautiful views of Stratford-on-Avon 
and its neighbourhood, and of “relics” of 
William Shakspeare, and to render them per- 
manent by the Swan electric engraving process. 
Charming though the illustrations are, the 
result would have been a little more satisfactory 
had they always accompanied the letterpress 
connected with them, instead of being dis- 
tributed skilfully to ‘‘make up” the book. 
Chaps. i. and ix., and Appendix A, with map, 
may be treated as part of a high-class guide- 
book, where places are rendered interest- 
ing by their association with individuals. 
In the intervening chapters, however, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward take more ambitious flights into 
the history of Stratford and of William Shak- 
speare. They have come to their work not 
without long and comparatively careful study, 
and they say what they have to say in a plea- 
sant and orderly manner. We must con- 
gratulate them on their original- genealogical 
table of the Shakspeare family. But at 
least two serious faults detract from the real 
value of their book: they rarely mention 
their authorities, and when they do, never give 
the exact references ; and they do not take the 
trouble to distinguish between facts based 
on certain information, and the mere careless 
gossip of bygone days. What they say of 
Shakspeare’s shovel-board (p. 16) they too often 
practically illustrate intreating their own notes— 
‘¢ Let us have faith in the relics when connected 
with a tradition so pleasant and harmless.” 
Hence, such phrases constantly recur as, 
‘‘there is reason to believe,” &c., without the 
reason ; as, for instance, the acceptance of Shak- 
speare Hall, near Rowington, as the home of 

homas Shakspeare, the poet’s uncle. Occa- 
sionally they err on the other side by treating 
as doubtful what has really been proved, 
and frequently by indistinct statements of 
definite questions. For example, they state: 
‘In 1614 he was also interested in the enclosure 
of the common fields, a project set afoot by 
William Combe of Welcombe, apparently for his 
own benefit ” (p. 136). This, to say the least of 
it, is capable of a double meaning, while the one 
definite utterance of Shakspeare’s that has come 
down to us is that ‘“‘he could not bear the 
enclosing of Weleombe” (so fully discussed by 
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Ingleby and others). Again: ‘‘ Dugdale col- 
lected a great mass of facts as to the history of 
the Arden family, but did not conclusively prove 
the identity of his Robert Arden with the grand- 
father of Mary Arden” (p. 50). Now, Dugdale 
never dreamed of associating the families, and 
it has been left for later writers to attempt to 
doso. On p. 114 they add that Edward Arden 
and a few other gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, among whom was Sir Thomas Lucy, never 
would wear the livery of the Earl of Leicester. 
Many would have been grateful had the autho- 
rity for this assertion been stated. The 
most serious’ error occurs in connexion with 
the statement on p. 116: ‘‘We know that James 
Burbage was a native of the Stratford district,” 
on the authority of Lord Southampton’s letter, 
and ‘‘ we know that Shakespeare was a member 
of the company in 1589.” Both Hamilton and 
Ingleby have pretty well proved that the manu- 
scripts referred to were forgeries. The state- 
ments may be true in spite of this, but they ought 
to be more cautiously advanced. On the 
authority of Mr. R. B. Wheler (p. 51) the 
authors state that Agnes Hill, née Webbe, 
Mary Arden’s stepmother, was sister to the 
wife of Richard Shakspeare, and they base 
romantic associations thereupon that do not 
harmonize with Mr. Yeatman’s ‘‘ Alice Griffin 
Shakspeare theory,” reviewed in their Appendix 
C. The index, it inay be added, is lamentably 
insufficient. As the book, however, does not 
attempt to rank as a critical life of Shak- 
speare, it ought not perhaps to be judged 
according to the letter of the law, but according 
to the measure of the loving and reverent 
spirit of the writers, and thus it may be wel- 
comed by many as another pleasant souvenir of 
the poet and his birthplace. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has been well advised 
in adding a volume of select plays of Sir John 
Vanbrugh to his series ‘‘ The Best Plays of the 
Old Dramatists.” The editor is Mr. A. E. H. 
Swaen. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THe ‘Extraordinary Behaviour of Mrs. 
Jallowby,’ a three-act farce by Mr. Clive 
Brooke, produced at an afternoon entertain- 
ment at the Novelty, served to introduce to the 
London public Miss Eleanor Lane, an American 
actress of fine presence and some ability. The 
piece itself—the hero of which is enacted by the 
author—has possibilities in it, but, played as it 
was in the wrong spirit, scarcely escapes the 
charge of extreme silliness. With it was given 
‘Uncle Thatcher,’ a one-act piece previously 
seen at the Court. In this Mr. Clive Brooke 
played a dialect part assumed to be Lancashire, 
but in fact Yorkshire. 

‘Rosemary’ has been temporarily withdrawn 
from the Criterion, to be revived upon the 
return of Mr. Wyndham, who takes a holiday. 
Its place will be occupied on the 28th by ‘Betsy,’ 
o by a company including Mr. Bishop, 

r. Barnes, and Mr. James Welch, Miss Annie 
Hughes and Miss Sybil (sic) Carlisle. 

*CHARLEY’s Aunt’ has, after a consecutive 
run unprecedented in stage annals, been with- 
drawn from the Globe, at which house ‘ Jedbury 
Junior’ was revived on Monday. Mr. H. Reeves- 
Smith is the hero. 

THE run of ‘The Manxman’ at the Lyric is 
at an end, and the theatre during the past week 
has been closed. It reopens to-night with ‘The 
Sign of the Cross,’ to be followed about the 
10th of January by a novelty from the same 
source, entitled ‘The Daughter of Babylon.’ 

OrHeER theatres that have been closed during 
the whole or part of the week are the St. 
James’s, which reopens to-night, and the Court, 
at which performances of ‘The Belle of Cairo’ 
will not be resumed until Saturday next. 

On the Sunday following his performance of 
‘King Richard III.’ Sir Henry Irving sprained 





his foot, with the regrettable result that the per- 
formances had to be suspended during the early 
part of the week. This evening the house 
reopens with ‘ Cymbeline,’ which will be given 
during next week and until the recovery of Sir 
Henry. 

In addition to the changes noticed in our 
columns the Olympic has reopened with the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the Adelphi with ‘ Black- 
Eyed Susan,’ and the Opéra Comique with the 
‘ Key to King Solomon’s Riches.’ 

For once London has been void of travelling 
companies, the suburban and East-End theatres 
being wholly occupied with pantomime. 

Trerry’s THEATRE reopened on Monday, under 
the management of Mr. Arthur Playfair, with 
‘The Eiderdown Quilt,’ a rollicking and not 
very refined piece of absurdity, which just suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the public. Some brilliant 
acting by Miss Fanny Brough contributed 
largely to that result. Mr. De Lange played 
with much spirit an extravagant part, and Mr. 
Playfair revealed light-comedy gifts with which 
he had not been credited and which are likely 
to be of service to the stage. 

On the same occasion ‘In Mary’s Cottage,’ a 
gloomy little piece by Mr. Charles Beckwith, was 
given prettily enough by Miss Winifred Fraser, 
and with surprising unreadiness by Mr. Sydney 
Brough, who was apparently suffering from in- 
disposition. 

THe death is announced fromm Paris of M. 
Paul Auguste Aréne, a well-known dramatist, 
born at Sisteron (Basses-Alpes) in 1843. In 
1865 his ‘Pierrot Héritier’ was played at the 
Odéon. He then took part in ‘Le Parnas- 
siculet Contemporain,’ a parody of ‘ Les Par- 
nassiens,’ published anonymously. This brought 
him a challenge from M. Catulle Mendés, which 
came to nothing. He wrote also in Le Nain 
Jaune, Le Figaro, and other journals; and, 
collaborating with M. Valéry Vernier, gave to 
the Odéon in 1873 ‘Les Comédiens Errants.’ 
To the Théatre de la Tour d’Auvergne he gave 
the same year ‘Le Duel aux Lanternes,’ and 
in 1875, with Charles Monselet, supplied the 
Comédie Francaise with ‘L’Hoéte.’ With 
M. Alphonse Daudet, M. Delvau, and others 
he wrote the libretto of ‘Le Char,’ a comic 
opera in one act, given in 1878 at the Opéra 
Comique. He was the author of ‘Jean-des- 
Figues’ and other novels. 

Mr. Tootr’s season closed at Rochdale on 
Saturday last, and the comedian is now taking 
reluctantly a rest enforced on him by considera- 
tions of health. 

THE performances of the ‘Phormio’ at West- 
minster School were excellent. Mr. Gwyer 
played the title part in a clever and confident 
manner. Demipho and Chremes found compe- 
tent representatives in Mr. Boulter and Mr. 
Aston. Mr. Bernay judiciously resisted the 
temptation of overacting the part of Geta. Mr. 
Flack as Nausistrata made the mistake of be- 
ginning in too high a key; so that his later 
speeches proved somewhat ineffectual. The 
prologue was an elegant piece of writing, but 
the epilogue was, in literary merit, below the 
average of its recent forerunners. 

We hear of the premature death, on the 
16th inst. in Florence, of Alessandro Salvini, a 
son of the great tragedian, himself an actor of 
reputation. Signor Salvini was accustomed to 
play in English Hamlet and Othello in many 
cities of the United States. 
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JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—~——— 


“ A fascinating page of literary history.” 

lilustrated London News. 

“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.” —Zcho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” e 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”— Spectator, 

“It was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it — fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literar 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIT. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
8ir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—“‘ Lead, kindly Light"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Su; erstitions—“ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feathur Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
BStage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘' Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘“‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle— Rickets—American Spelling—Snob~ 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the Bee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco ds 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 

’ Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael~ 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Iambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Tliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘‘Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery- 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors— Je and 
Wige—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. O, — Napoleon- 
Legacy to Cantillon. 


ot) at, 
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J. & a SMITH’ S 
T. CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, POCKET, 
‘RIBBLING, and ILLUMINATED 
DIARIES for 1897. 
- rage’ boscmend of Size, Style, and Binding. 
in Great Britain and 





had 0} and 8 
phy and at ‘= IReilway Sookstalis. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON ANGLO-SAXON RUNES. 
IE NORTHUMBRISCHEN RUNENSTEINE, 


Beitrige zur Textkritik. Grammatik und Glossar. Von WIL- 
HELM VIEtOR. Mit i Ubersichtskarte und 7 Tafeln in Licht- 
aruck. 40. VIII 508. . 
“Eine sehr vertiensiiche Arbett , 
auf d. Geb. der g i 
Marburg i. ‘eine: 


__< Jah 


bericht iib, d. Erschei 








N. @. Elwert’ sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


OEMS, and KERDOS the MISER. By Pavut 
P JOHN. Vol. I. Crown 8yo. 128 pp. maroon cloth, top edges gilt, 
6d. 


oo Mowbray & Co. Oxford and London. 
NOW READY. 


URKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, ENIGHT- 
AGE, &c., “ees wes AG 
the Peerage and HKaronetage ; together “a Memoirs a the Piivy 
Councillors and Knights. Fifty-ninth Edition. Super-royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 1U. 18s. 
Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall-Mall, S.W. 


Just published, 
21425 ITZ and its ENVIRONS. 
By HENRY O'SHEA, 
Author of ‘ A Guide to Spain and Portugal.’ 
Witha Map. 16mo. cloth, price 2s. 
H. Grevel & Co. 33, King-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 














Second Edition, price 4d. 
= LESSONS in 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


“Conveys a great deal of information without ine in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


ASTRONOMY. 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
(pean ECLIPSES: a ‘Sketch of the 


d hh the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar ie both in Ancient and po Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


Edward Stanford, 26 oa ‘on, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
song Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W.T. LYNN, 
BA. FB. 


“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
— most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FRAS. 


“Well adapted 3 accomplish their purpose.” 
A. Gouxp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward onions ‘ oe 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
THE R “RECENT EARTHQUAKE; the Peter- 
ugh Cathedral Controversy; New Synago ue, Maida Hill; 
Sketches of London Street ley ia ; Natural Forms in Archi- 
tectural Design (with Lllustrations), &c. 


See the BUILDER of December 26 (4d. ; by post 43d.). 
Publisher of the Builder, pcb Catherine-street, London, W.c. 


H E ae A E N Ez U M 
Cont i. a and Foreign Literature, Science, 
Arts, Music, and The Dram 


niet ate 8  ATHENASUM contains Articles on 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY’S LIFE. 
ENGLISH BATTLES and BATTLE-FIELDS. 
TWO BOOKS on BURMA. 


NEW NOVELS—Life the Accuser; The Unjust Steward; Rodney 
Stone ; The Story of Aline; An Erring Pilgrimage ; Judy, a Jilt; 
The Civeassian. 


BOOKS RELATING to the FIRST EMPIRE. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The BATTLE of HASTINGS—The ETYMOLOGY of ‘‘ROBBINS”— 
MERLIN’S PROPHECY —SALE—The NEW RECORD OFFICE 
MUSEUM. 


LITERARY GOSSP. 
a oe a i and Atlases; Ast: 
eetings ; Gossip. 
i... ARTS—Christmas Books ; Society of Painters in Water Colours; 
Lord Leighton’s Drawings ; Peterborough Cathedral ; The Raeburn 
Byron ; Sales; Gossip. 


og tt a Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 





ical Notes; Societies ; 


DRAMA—Gossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
EC. ; and of all Newsagents. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 





Atheneum.—‘‘ These eran are as and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name A. the famens Duke of Marlborough, which 
a specially ballad. ‘Qi 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘T 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellent! 
book of ballads, one inee ha to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's r. Bennett's Penang will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read th 


well said and ne 





SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, and vig y hic.” 
Daily Ary —* Naar spirited.” rin 

Pall Mall Gazette. “7 seat admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“ V ery successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 








V.R. 
NOW READY. 


HE VICTORIA REGINA ATLAS. 
Royal Quarto, 12} by 10 inches. 
Containing 200 Plates—PULITICAL, PHYSICAL, and 
ASTRONOMICAL. 

Frontispieces illustrating the Time of all Nations, Arms of Great 
Britain and her Colonies, National Arms, the Flags of all Nations, and 
Complete Index of 94.250 Names. Half bound Persian Morocco, li, 1s. ; 
full bound French Morocco, 1l. 8s. 

This Atlas is dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty, and is 
ae from all the principal Booksellers. 

& A. K. Johnston, Edina Works, Easter-road, Edinburgh; and 
5, White Hart-street, Warwick- lane, London, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 18th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893. con ntains a BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD This includes KEYS to 

“VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
Eg os Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


: on es Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
jane, E.C. 








A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER. 


It is NOT a reproduction or hash-up of any existing 
machines on which the patents have run out. 

It is NOT an IMPROVEMENT on them. 

It isan entirely new departure in Type-writer mechanism. 
The root idea in its construction is simplicity ; in place of 
2 to 3,000 parts it has only about 200. As a result of this 
simplicity we have a machine which is 

PORTABLE (weight 6lb.), SPEEDY, DURABLE, 
and CHEAP. 

It has a complete Key-board, with 84 Letters and Cha- 
racters. It is fully warranted, and yet it is sold for 


£7 10s, NET CASH, 


Send for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIET 
ouamenaet 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-s 


street. 

50, Fleet-street, E.C.; 10, King William-stree' 

LONDON OFFIcEs {®, / iy, Wiyand 
30,600, 





U.; 195, Piccadill ictoria-st.,8.W. 
Amount neured 


Claims 
its Wanted in Metropolitan District. ih alieaions to be made to 


Agents 
— of the above London 0) 
orwich, December 25th, 1300. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, 


ACCIDENTS, 
RIDING, DRIVING, SHOOTING, CYCLING, FISHING, SKATING, &c., 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





A. VIAN, Secretary. 
\VHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—Soreness 


and dryness, tickling and irritation, ee Ee meh 
the voice. For these sy mptoms use EPPs’S CERINE EUIUBES 


In contact with the sands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
cocking. the glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
ng. 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, 


(THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH.—EPPS’S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES are sold in Tins, 73d. BoP 1s. is 9 

labelled ‘‘James Epps & Co., Limited, Homeopathic Che 

Piccadilly, and 48, hreadneedie-street, London.” 


Ww ™ & GE O. 


COFFE E 
8s U G@ A R— 
TEA, 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best me for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, eee ee 
HEADACHE, UF, 


” and INDIGESTION 
And Safest ‘pee for Delicate Constitutions, 
nfants. 


and I 
DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 
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FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 
WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Vol. I. 


PIPPA PASSES, and other Poetic 
Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by FRANK RINDER. 

Contents :—Pauline—Paracelsus—Strafford— Pippa Passes 

—King Victor and King Charles. 

These works appeared between 1833 and 1842, and are 
arranged in their chronological order. 


Vol. II. 


. ’ 

A BLOT in the SCUTCHEON, and 
other Poetic Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. With 
an Introductory Note by FRANK RINDER. 

Contents:—The Return of the Druses—A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon—Colombe’s Birthday—The Flight of the Duchess 
—Lurla—A Soul’s Tragedy—Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 

The dates of the above Poems range from 1843 to 1850, and 
they appear in chronological order. 

BINDINGS. 

The above Two Volumes are supplied in the following 
Bindings :— 

IN GREEN ROAN, Boxed, with Frontispiece Portrait in 
Photogravure of Robert Browning, 2s. 6d. net. 

IN ART LINEN, with Frontispiece Portrait, 2s. 

IN WHITE LINEN, with Frontispiece Portrait, 2s. 

IN BROCADE, 2 vols. in Shell Case to match (each vol. 
with Frontispiece), 4s. per Set. 

And in the ordinary SHILLING BINDINGS, green cloth, 
cut edges, and blue cloth, uncut edges (without Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece). 

A THIRD VOLUME, Edited, with an “ Apprccieiae of 
Browning, by Miss B. DIXON, and containing * SORDKLLO’ 
and a number of the MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, is IN 
PREPARATION. The three volumes, when complete, will 
form an admirable and representative set, including most of 
Browning’s best-known and most admired work. These 
volumes (each of about 400 pages) will be amon i, largest 
yet issued in the CANTERBURY PORTS. . RUDOLF 
LEHMANN has kindly given permission for his Portrait of 
Browniug to be reproduced as a Frontispiece of the Second 
Volume. 


IN THE GREAT WRITERS SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; demy 8vo. (Library Edition), 2s. 6d. 
With Bibliography by J. P. ANDERSON, British Museum. 


LIFE of ROBERT BROWNING. By 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


WORKS BY IBSEN. 
PROSE DRAMAS. 


Authorized Translations, Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. The Set of 5 vols., in suitable 
Case, 17s. 6d. ; in half-morocco, in Case, 328, 6d. 


Vol, 1. The LEAGUE of YOUTH (1869). 
The PILLARS of SOCIETY (1877). A DOLL'S 


HOUSE (1879). 
Vol.2, GHOSTS (1881). An ENEMY of 
The WILD DUCK (1884). 


the PEOPLE (1882). 


Vol. 3. LADY INGER of OSTRAT (1855). 
The VIKINGS at HELGELAND (1858). The 
PRETENDERS (1864). 


Vol. 4. EMPEROR and GALILEAN: 
a World- Historic Drama (1873). I. Cesar’s 
Apostasy. Drama in Five Acts. II. The Em- 
peror Julian. Drama in Five Acts. 
The 


Vol. 5. ROSMERSHOLM (1886). 
LADY from the SEA (1888). HEDDA GABLER 
(1890 
It will be seen that in the above volumes the arrangement 
of the Plays is chronological, and that Ibsen’s dramatic work 
in prose from 1855 to 1890 is represented. 











IBSEN’S GREAT DRAMATIC POEM. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 


PEER GYNT: a Dramatic Poem. By 


HENRIK IBSEN. 





MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S APPRECIATION 
OF THE PROSE DRAMAS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The QUINTESSENCE of IBSENISM. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


London: 
WALTER SCOTT, LimiITED, Paternoster-square. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’ 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
TWENTY-FIRST AND ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 28s, ; full or tree calf, 35s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 
Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1895. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
“*«*Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.” — Zimes. 


S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW BOOKS. 
GUY BOOTHBY'S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD BDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DR NIKOLA 


“‘Mr. Boothby is making quite as effective play with ‘ Dr. Nikola’ as Mr. Conan De 
ever did with Sherlock Holmes. This marvellous man is no less a ae than ¢ 
prince of unprofessional detectives, and a good deal more demoniac.”—Spectator 2 
‘‘ Weird and wonderful, and the adventures are such as to thrill the hardened novel. 


eadth pe d with rapidity that scarce leaves the 
The interest of their experiences is sufficient to stay criticism and 
a story ingeniously invented and skilfully told.”— Scotsman, 


o ‘one bairb 
bin threes 8 


+h 








IMPORTANT BOOK OF ee ee ie SLADEN, AUTHOR OF 
Medium 68v60: in artistic and original binding, and beautifully illustrated, 18s. 


ON the CARS and OFF. Being the Journal of a 
age along the Queen’s Highway to the East, from Halifax in Nova Scotia to 
Victoria in Vancouver's Island. With a Prefatory Letter by LORD DUFFERIN, 

19 fine Collotype Full-Page Illustrations, and nearly 100 Illustrations in the Text. 

“Mr. Sladen writes with a kindly cynicism and much freshness of observation 
appears to have understood thoroughly the character of the inhabitants and the problems 
and possibilities of Canada ; and we know of no work in which a pleasanter account of what 
is to be seen and done in our great colony can be found.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Medium 8vo. 600 pages, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


NEW LIGHT on DARK AFRICA: the Story of the 
German Emin Pasha Expedition: its Wanderings and Adventures among the Native 
Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By Dr. CARL PETERS. With Original Full- 
Page and other Engravings, from Sketches and Photographs taken on the spot, and a 
Large Explanatory Coloured Map. 

“One of the best books of African travel and adventure published during the last ten 
ears.” — tator. 

a Dr. Peters has distinctly added to our knowledge... ..Dr. Peters, indeed, writes well 

and vigorously throughout; the book is one of the most readable and instructive 

narrative full of interesting incident and fresh information.”— Times. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, 


Long Life, and _ the Te Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by 
GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 Engravings. 

** Considerable is the care which Dr. Black bas bestowed upon his work on ‘* Household 

Medicine.’ He bas gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be included in such 

a volume The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce — 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. mp gh EDITION. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6a. A ! 
His- 


VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art, for the use of all Violin Makers 
and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded wy an Essay on the Violin and its 
Position as a Musical Instrument. By EDWARD HERON ALLEN. With Photo- 


phs, Folding Repent and 200 Engravings. 
Ss Pho k which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclama- 
tion.”— Yorkshire Post. 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
320th Thousand, crown 8vo. strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half-calf or half-moroceo, 128. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. New, 


greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition. Containing about 1700 pages, with Thou- 
sands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of ‘Engravings, and Coloured Cookery 


Plates. 
“Should form one of the wedding presents of every bride.”—Christian World. 


Ti cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s 
POPULAR 8 SCIENT IFIC RECREATIONS. A Storehouse 
nstruction and Amusemen' 


With 1,000 Illustrations. 


“The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.” 
Atheneum, 














Royal 8vo. 960 It, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


The WORLD’S INHABITANTS ; or, Mankind, Animals, 
and Plants. Being a Popular ran of. the Races and Posies now inhabiting 
BiSe. Globe, their Origin, History, Manners, and Customs. By G. T. BETTANY, M.A. 


TAN 


With a 1,000 Wood En vings. 
t abounds in illustrations and is in every way both 








id V Pp 
amusing te Ractenptiee! ’—Graphic. 





cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


The WORLD'S } RELIGIONS: are the Doctrines, 
Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and 4 ne of 4 the a Religions of the 
Present Day and of Past Times. By G BHTTAN . B.Se., Author of ‘The 
World’s Inhabitants,’ &c. With about 300 hn es 


— PRESENT BOOK FOR EVERY ENGLISH —_— 
oyal 8vo. cloth -calf or morocco 


The YOUNG } LADIES’ TREASURE B BOOK. vA Complete 
Cyclopedia of Practical Instruction and Direction for all Amusements for Young 
Ladies. Profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. 

‘Well worthy a place in every household Will be most acceptable as a gift-book, and 
will certainly be a book in daily use wherever it is found.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete 


Guide for Amateurs. With about 900 Illustrations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, &c. 
“There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the work before us which entitles 
it to the proud distinction of being a complete vade-mecum of the subjects upon which it 


treate.”— Daily Telegraph. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Beautiful White Devil. 5s. | In Strange Company. 5s. 4 
A Bid for Fortune. 5s. The Marriage of Esther. 5s, 


——. 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 
LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Author of ‘ Bedtime Stories,’ ‘ ek Flights,’ &c. 
leap to light in artistic 
the mere pageants of 


‘* Mrs; Moulton bas ideas and the cou of them, and the’ 
criticism, and sometimes in subtle appreciation of much more 


life.” 
7 ‘Compels us to read her book from cover to cover.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘The author of these lazy tours has a heart that will never grow old, and an apprecia 


tion of natural beauty that, in her, is a passion of the mind.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 


AT RANDOM. By L. F. Austin. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 

Mr. JAMES Payn, in the Jllustrated London News, says :—‘‘ The art of writing an 
which should be as wise as a proverb and bright as an eee (and not much longer) 
a gift with which few men are dowered * At Random,’ by, F. Austin, is a meri 
example of it. It is long since I have read a brighter book. 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in the British Weekly, says: :—A series of fantasies which it 
would be difficult to overpraise for their grace, their beauty, and their lightness. There 
is in them, too, a certain seriousness and depth which add to the attraction. Nothing of 


the kind so good has recently been published.” 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SPINDLES and OARS. B Annie E. Holdsworth, 


Author of ‘ The Years that the Locust hath Eate 
“A graphic delineation of life and character in . ‘Scottish seaside town.. +oee Every One 
of her rsonages seem rea!.”—Globe. 
edo not exaggerate when we say there are very few books of living writers which 
we would not gladly exchange for such a work as she has given us. Told with somet: 


akin to genius. Of the originality and power of the whole work there can be no question.” 
Ma r Courier, 





ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The LITTLE LARRIKIN. By Ethel Turner. Profusely 


illustrated. 
‘‘ A story that almost ought to have been kept back for Christmas, so full is it of hope, 
young love, and general goodwill. The larrakin himself is adorable. Pali Mall Gazette. : 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Seven Little Australians. 3s, 6d. 
The Family at Misrule. 3s. 6d. 


50,000 COPIES CALLED FOR.—Now ready, Is. 


GOD and the ANT. By Coulson _Kernahan, Author 
of ‘ A Book of Strange Sins,’ ‘ A Dead Man’s Diary,’ && 

‘* He creates a daring situation—the arraignment of God b the victims on the other side 
of the fve-oe uses it with strength and reverence. With earnestness also and convic- 
tion. His answer is that which commends itself to many as the only light on the darkness. 

..-This is a book to read.”—IAN MACLAREN. 

“It is a beautiful and forcible gospel. It throbs with life. Like all true gospel: 
recognizes the grave and awful | problems in which our human existence is bar ange b tt 
breathes a fine courage, b of u hope. . It vindicates Godby vi 
His ways, and so it helps faith and hope. I am very.grateful for it.”—Dr. JoHN CLIFFORD. 

** One may say without exag) = that it is as fine a prose poem as has been written 


by any one in our generation.” — 
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